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Preface 



Although many Americons assume thnt liiiglish is theofficidl liinguagc 
of tho United States, it is not. That is to say, *nowhore in the U.S. 
^ Constitution is linglish privileged over other languages and no subse- 
quent federal law establishes English as the language of the land. And 
yet we arc historically, culturally, unanimously, and without qut^stion 
an Hnglish-speaking country. Our legislatures, courts, schools, and 
most other institutions go about their daily business as if linglish were 
indeed the official national tongue. . 

To fill what they perceive to be a legal gap, several states have 
recently made or contemplated laws to make English their official 
language: either ceremonial laws to give English the same status as the 
stale bird, or flower, or ft^ssil, or exclusive ones that specifically prohib- 
it the use of languages: other than Hnglish in certain contexts. Over the 
past few years, this drive to officialize Hnglish has grown into a wide- 
spread popular movement, stirring up t-^oisy and fractious debate. Sev- 
eral sophisticated, well-financed national lobbying groups continue to 
press for further statu legislation as well as for a federal constitutional 
amendment to ''legally protect" the I-nglish language. 

The National Council of Teachers of Unglish (NCTL) has taken a 
special interest in this growing national issue. As people professionally 
concerned both with the Hnglish language and with the education of 
yc.ung people, many NCTH members have been deeply worried by the 
aims and tactics of the language protection movement, as well as its 
potential consequences for our students. This concern was strongly 
expressed in a unanimous resolution passed at the Council's 1987 
Annual Convention: 

RMSOLVED, that the National Council of Teachers of English con- 
dtnnn any attempts to render invisible the native languages of any 
Americans or to deprive English of tho rich ii.fluontcs of the lan- 
guages and cultures of any of the peoples of American- 
thai the NCTH urge legislators and other public officials tot^ppose 
any action intended to mandate or declare English as an ofticiw^l 
language or to "preserve," "purify," or "enhance" the language. 
Anv such action will not only stunt the vitality of the language, 
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but also unsufL^ its erosion «ind in effect cronte hostility toward 
Knglish, milking it more difficult to teach and learn; 

and that the NCIT widely publish this resolution to its affiliates 
and other professional organizations through news releases, let- 
ters to legislators, board of education and other v^tate officials, 
especially in those states attempting to legislate English as an 
official language. 

During the same year, the NCTE also si .ned on as a charter member a 
group called English Plus, a coalition of thirty cultural labor, and ed- 
ucational organizations joined to oppose the English-only movement 
and to operate the English Plus Information Clearinghouse (EPIC). 

Many people outside the profession— and some on the inside— 
were surprised to hear that English teachers, of all people, would op- 
pose the apparent uplifting of theii own professional specialty. Self- 
interest, if not principle, seemed to favor NCTE's strong endorsement 
of English-only legislation. But as this book will explain, official- 
English policies hold grave dangers for teachers and students of Eng- 
lish, as well as for many other Americans. 

The charge for this book came from the NCTE's Commission on 
Language, the standing committee responsible for monitoring the 
English-only movement and making recommendations to the larger 
Council. Under recent chairpersons James Stalker and Jesse Perry, 
commission members spent considerable time tracking and studying 
the movement. In 1988, following the passage of English-only legisla- 
tion in Colorado, Arizona, and Florida, the Commission urged that the 
Council do more to oppose language protectionism. Specifically, the 
Commission suggested that a book be prepared that would explain the 
Council's position to both members and outsiders, and provide the 
kinds of historical, linguistic, and educational background necessary 
to understand and combat language restrictionism. 

With these goals in mind, twelve outstanding scholars and educa- 
tors, all of whom have played central roles in recent language policy 
debates, were asked to contribute chapters. Instead of assigning nar- 
row subtopics, the editor asked the authors to focus upon whatever 
aspect of the controversy most closely intersected with their own 
research interests, or touched their hearts, or both. 

The result is a book in four sections, llie first four chapters describe 
the nature, development, and extent of the contemporary Hnglish- 
only movement. Harvey D.miels, Dennis Baron, Elizabeth Frick, and 
Elliot Judd ground the current controversy in its deep historical con- 
text, and show how strikingly today's crisis parallels prio/ debates. 
Professor Baron also contributed important language and ideas to this 
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|.refcico. In the second section^ Rosec^nn Gon/ale/ and James Stalker 
look at the potential impact of the proposed federal English Language 
Amendment, both upon the public at large and the English teaching 
profession. Next; Vivian DaviS; Victor Villanueva, and James Sledd 
analyze the causes and motivations of language protectionism, uncov- 
ering sources which range from general cultural turmoil to plain rac- 
ism. And finally; Mary Carol Combs, Lynn Lynch, Geneva Smither- 
man, and I larvey Daniels suggest political and professional responses 
to the English-only movement, concluding v^ith practical ideas for 
individual teacher-citizens who want to work for linguistic pluralism. 

Most people who have studied today's English-only movement are 
struck by its remarkable similarity to past controversies, by the way it 
reenacts America's recurrent intolerance of ethnic minorities and im- 
migrants. There is no doubt that this era will ultimately be looked back 
upon as another cycle of bigotry disguised as a debate about language. 
In hindsight; the underlying meaning of today's events will be perfect- 
ly clear, and people looking back may well ask: Couldn't those people 
see what was behind the English-only movement? Who voted for all 
those English-only laws? Why wasp't there a more effective; wide- 
spread opposition? And was this kind of discrimination socially ac- 
ceptable in the 1990s? 

The goal of this book is to make that interval unnecessary; to help us 
find; right noW; the balanced perspective which hindsight also pro- 
videS; but without waiting for years while acting out a destructive, 
unexamined pattern. 

I'or all of US; this means reviewing some hir^tory; learning a bit of 
linguistics; and critically interpreting the claims of the different sides 
in the debate. l*or teacherS; there are special; additional duties. We 
must not only fulfill our personal responsibility as thoughtful; inde- 
pendent citizenS; we must also interpret these language issues for 
students; parentS; and school communities. This book is intended to 
help teachers of English; language arts, and other school subjects com- 
fortably take on that difficult role. The authors also hope that this book 
will help other interested citizens to sort out the issues for themselves. 
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1 The Roots of Language 
Protectionism 



Ham?y A. Daniels 
National-Louis University 

The United States has always been a multilingual country. The history 
of the American people, tho story of the peoples native to this conti- 
nent and of those who immigrated here from evp*-y corner of the 
world, is told in the rich accents of Cherokee, Spanish, German, Dutch, 
Yiddish, I'rench, Menomonie, Japanese, Norwegian, Arabic, Aleut, Pol- 
ish, Navajo, Thai, Portuguese, Caribbean Creoles, and scores of other 
tongues. Of all the richr.v^^ses that define the complex culture of this 
nation, none is more sparkling, more fascinating, or more evocative of 
our diverse origins than our plural heritage of languages. 

Through much of our history, Americans have viewed this linguis- 
tic diversity as either a blessing or a simple fact of life. The founding 
fathers carefully omitted any constitutional provision establishing an 
official language— indeed, many of the founders were German-English 
bilinguals themselves. From the earliest days of nationhood, through 
both law and custom, the use of various languages other than English 
has ueen officially sanctioned in education, government, and com- 
merce. The public and private use of a variety of languages has usually 
been treated as business-as-u.sual in a nation of immigrants. 

But as Americans, we have also shared and treasured English, by 
custom and practice, and without challenge, as our common national 
language. While we trace our origins among peoples of many lan- 
guages, we have always had our strong lingua franca. Indeed, America 
has developed one of the most efficient patterns of linguistic assimila- 
tion in the world. For more than two centuries, non-English speakers 
arriving in America typically have moved from their native language, 
through a bilingual stage, to monolingual English-speaking within 
three generations—and among some of today's immigrants, the proc- 
ess is occurring in only two generations (Veltman 1988). 

The predominance and civic necessity of English is unquestioned in 
America; indeed, few countries in the world enjoy such a well- 
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established, stable national lanj;uagestandard. Vor just one contempo- 
rary example of this acceptance: among a sample of contemporary 
Hispanic immigrants 98 percent believe their children must learn to 
speak Knglish "perfectly" in order to succeed— compared with 94 per- 
cent -of Anglos holding the same opinion (Crawford 1989, 60). Of 
coyse, we Americans have uiso hiVj our share of sociolinguistic con- 
flicts, and as this book will explain, the most painful of these have 
occurred in the past seventy-five years. But still, the overwhelming 
fact of our national linguistic life has been the predominance of Hnglish 
and its remarkably quick mastery by new Americans. 

Given this broad historic picture of lingui.s^'c stability anci cultural 
consensus, then, it is somewhat surprising to find that language differ- 
ences have become a searing political issue in the 1990s. Today, several 
powerful national lobbying groups are calling for the passage of both 
state and federal laws to officialize Hnglish, for cutbacks in bilingual 
education programs, and for a host of other legal measures designed to 
"legally protect" the common language. These groups argue that 
America is in a profound cultural crisis, that the very dominance of 
English is suddenly in peril, and that only concerted national lega' 
action can save its central role in our culture. To these people, the 
image of Babel, a country confounded by a multiplicity of languages, is 
not just a Biblical narable but an unfolding American reality. 

According lo U.S. English and other groups, the old pattern of lan- 
guage shift is no longer working; today's immigrants are different, and 
they are not assimilating like the Germans, Swedes, Pole.s, and Italians 
once did. Hispanics in particular nre accused of actually rcfui^w^ to 
learn English, instead demanding separate government-funded servi- 
ces delivered in their native language right to their ethnic neighbor- 
hoods. This new crop of immigrants, as one leader of the official- 
English movement explains, prefers to hide in ethnic ghettos, "living 
off welfare and costing working Americans millions of tax dollars every 
year" (Horn, 1), 

The American public has been stirred by such accusations. How 
dare immigrants withhold this minimal act of allegiance— of plain sim- 
ple respect—refusing to learn the common language of their adopted 
homeland? One need not be an ultrapatriot to be offended by such 
apparent intransigence and ingratitude. Nor has it been difficult for 
protectionist groups to spin frightening propaganda out of contempo- 
rary headlines. "I'm furious, and I'm scared," begins a solicitation letter 
from the director of El-Pac, the political lobbying arm of U.S. English. 
"I'm furious that the presidential nominee of a major American polit- 
ical party delivered a large portion of his acceptance speech iti a foreign 
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Imiji^ua^^e — Dukakis crossed a line that has never been crossed before. 
He signaled to all Americans that, in his search for Hispanic votes, he 
is willing to embrace a neio way of life for us all— official bilingualism" 
(Zall 1). 

Their fears stoked by such appe^ils, thousands of good-hearted, 
patriotic, loyal Americans— often consciously honoring their own im- 
migrant ancestry— have voted in large majorities to support official- 
English referenda recently appearing on the ballot in many states. By 
now, sixteen states have passed some version of an official-English 
law, and many more are considering such legislation. These stales and 
the dates of their legislation are listed below: 



Arizona 


1988 


Arkansas 


1987 


California 


1986 


Colorado 


1988 


Georgia 


1986 


Florida 


1988 


Illinois 


1969 


Indiana 


1984 


Kentucky 


1984 


Mississippi 


1987 


Nebraska 


1923 


North Carolina 


1987 


North Dakota 


1987 


South Carolina 


1987 


Tennessee 


1984 


Virginia 


1981 



*Hawaii and Louisiana have laws which give legal status to mul- 
tiple languages. 

What have been the outcomes of these state official-English stat- 
utes? The laws passed in the last few years have had a largely symbolic 
impact thus far. But from each of the new official-English states come 
reports of uncivil confrontations: in Colorado, a bus driver orders His- 
panic children to stop speaking Spanish on the way to school ("En- 
glish Only," 1989, 6); in Denver a restaurant worker is fired for translat- 
ing the menu for a Hispanic customer (EPIC March/April, 1988); in 
Texas, Spanish-language radio stations are the subject of FCC peti- 
tions (Bikales 1985); in Coral Gables, Florida, a supermarket checker is 
suspended without pay for speaking Spanish on the job (Gavin 1988); 
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in Huntington Beach, California, court translators are forbidden to use 
Spanish in personal conversations (EPIC, March/April, 1988). 

Still, large-scale official changes have not yet occurred in most areas. 
Few public officials— especially elected ones— have been eager to en- 
force English-only laws, especially when doing so would effectively 
terminate a previously available public service, and some, like the 
mayors of Denver and San Antonio have been outwardly defiant. And 
courts have struck down some English-only rulings, such the Hun- 
tington Beach translators' case noted above. But, always keeping up 
the pressure, U.S. English and other groups continue to file specific 
challenges to particular practices, and these will gradually work their 
way through the legal system. It is not yet clear how the courts will 
rule, especially when language issues conflict with civil rights, a colli- 
sion which is bound to occur frequently in these disputes. 

What are some of the uses of non-English languages that U.S. En- 
glish and others will try to terminate under the new statutes? Below 
are listed some practices and situations already targeted for abolition 
by U.S. English in one or more states: 

• translators in public hospitals 

• 911 emergency service 

• voting materials, instructions, and ballots 

• court reporters and other legal services 

• bilingual education in public schools 

• school materials, parent conferences, report cards 

• driver's license regulations and examinations 

• non-English radio and television broadcasting 

• non-English holdings in public libraries 

• street signs, park names, commemorative naming of public sites 

• directory assistance 

• telephone books and yellow pages 

• tourist information 

• public housing listings and information 

• bus and train schedules and signs 

• general advertising, business signs, billboards, menus (Zall; 
Crawford 1989; EPIC Events, 1988, both issues) 

This list is a reminder, perhaps, of the degree to which public and 
private services already are routinely provided in non-English Ian- 
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guages throughout America, in many cases to ensure public safety or 
simple justice. 

As the list also suggests, U.S. English will probably not be satisfied 
when all immigrants learn Knglish— they seem also to want all public 
reminders of the existence of other languages removed from America. 
They do nut want to have to hear any Spanish in public, see any 
billboards flip past any TV channels in languages other than English. 
Indeed, many U.S. Hnglish documents describe it as a violation of 
Hnglish speakers' civil rights to hear "foreign" languages in the street, 
to be made to feel a stranger in one's own country. 

And as the above list further demonstrates, some linglish-only ad- 
herents feel that death is not too severe a penalty for an immigrant's 
failure to speak English. The denial of translator hervices in ho.spitals is 
one of the most telling planks in the official-English platform. The 
Florida director of U.S. English has specifically called not just for the 
termination of the 17 employees who translate between doctors and 
Spanish-speaking patients at Dade County's Jackson Memorial 
County Hospital, but also for elimination of prenatal, postnatal, and 
postsurgical materials and conferences in non -English languages 
(Robbins 1985). U.S. English is willing, in other words, to risk the lives 
of fellow Americans in t he name of its language standards. As one U.S. 
English leader declared, just before going off to run for Congress from 
a Florida district, people who cannot explain a fire location or an ongo- 
ing crime in English have no right to police and fire protection through 
the 911 emergency number ("Florida English," 1986). 

U.S. English holds an analogous view of education. Adherents es- 
sentially insist that being schooled immediately and exclusively in 
English is more important than achieving literacy or learning subject 
matter. Never mind that sutn an approach violates the best-proven 
educational practices and guarantees unnecessary academic failure for 
many youngsters. As one widely distributed U.S. Hnglish promotional 
piece puts it, "If our society can't afford some 'jcholaslic failure, then 
we can't affoid immigration" ("Frequently Used Arguments," U.S. 
English). U.S. English proponents describe it as unrealistic and unat- 
tainable for immigrant children to succeed in school at the same rate as 
American-born children. Accordingly, U.S. English and the other lan- 
guage restrictionist groups oppose bilingual education, which has 
been amply shown to be the most educationally effective and socially 
benevolent approach to the education of non-English-speaking 
students. 

For the time being, the national English-only U)bby seems only 
modestly interested in enforcing its newly passed state laws. I'-'stead, 
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the movement's main energies are devoted to passing similar laws in 
additional states and attacking federal bilingual education policy. The 
overall strategy seems to be to get some officiaUEnglir.h law on the 
books of a majority of states and to continually fan public resentment 
i;ver schooling policies that "degrade English" and "cater" to immi- 
grants. These activities seem aimed to develop momentum behind the 
English Language Amendment, the proposed federal constitutional 
amendment which has been stalled in committee for years, lacking the 
broad sponsorship that might coalesce if a snowballing public senti- 
ment can be created. 



Language Debates in the Twentieth Century 

There has probably been more discord about language differences in 
America during the last seventy-five years than there was between 
Ply n- outh Rock and the turn of this century. A very distinct watershed 
occurred between 1915-20, when differences in language became a 
very contentious public issue. Emblematic of the period, Theodore 
Roosevelt asserted in 1919: "We have room for but one language here 
and that is the English language, for we intend to see that the crucible 
turns out people as Americans and not as dwellers in a polyglot 
boarding-house" (Crawford 1989, 23). 

The increased concern with language differences was obviously 
related to the imminent World War, but it was also concurrent with a 
major shift in the quantity and type of immigration to the United 
Stales. After a steady flow of northern Europeans in the nineteenth 
century, there now appeared a growing number of southern and east- 
ern European immigrants (members of the "Mediterranean" and "Al- 
pine" races, according to the eugenicists of the day)— Italians, Poles, 
and Jews of various nationalities. This new lype of immigrant was 
viewed darkly by many American politicians and educators, and 
thought to suffer from high levels of feeble-mindedness, disloyalty. 
Popery, and other shortcomings. In one of the more popular books of 
the day, Charles Benedict Davenport warned that 

the population of the United States will, on account of the ^reat 
influx of blood from Soutli-uastern Europe, l apidly become darker 
in pij;mentalion, smaller in stature, more mercurial more attached 
to music and art, more given to crimes of larceny, kidnapping, 
assault, murder, rape, and sex-immorality . . . land I the ratio of 
insanity in the population will rapidly increase. (Davenport 1911, 
219) 

Davenport was especially worried about the "hordes of Jews" arriving 
from southeastern Europe. According to Davenport, jews, with their 
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cimnoction with prostitution . . . and intcMiso individualism t)nd 
idOtils of gain ot the cost of any interest, represent the opposite 
extreme from the early Hnglish and more recent Scandinavian 
immigration witli their ideals of community life hi the open coun- 
try, advancement by the sweat of their brow, and the uprearing of 
tiKMr families in the fear of God and llie love of country, (191 1, 219) 

During this period there were vociferous debates over how— and 
whether— persons so alien to the American "Nordic" race could as- 
similate. There was a vocal national concern that these immigrants 
Ww/e simply not of the quality and character of Knglish or Scandinavi- 
an stock. While Germans were still viewed as genetically superior to 
Mediterranean types, the outbreak of war made the Germans the most 
despised people of all. The German accent was virtually eradicated 
from public use in America within a few years. In 1915, 24 percent of 
American high school students were studying German; by 1922 only 1 
percent were doing so. Indeed, this period of linguistic intolerance 
caused a catastrophic drop in enrollments in all foreign languages from 
which our educational system has never recovered (Crawford 1989, 
24). 

Around this time, the fledgling National Council of Teachers of 
Knglish, in its first decade of existence, hopped on the protectionist 
bandwagon by cosponsoring a national event called "Better Speech 
Week." In schools throughout America, students were enlisted in 
"Ain'l-less," "l-inal-G," and other assorted grammatical tag-days de- 
signed to heighten linguistic vigilance. The centerpiece of this annual 
festival, which ran for more than a decade, was the following pledge, 
recited by schoolchildren all around the country: 

I love the United States of America. 1 love my country's rtag. 1 love 
my country's language. 1 promise: 

1. That I will not dishonor my country's speech by leaving off the 
last syllable of words. 

2. That 1 will say a good American "yes" and "no" in place of an 
Indian grunt "um-hum" and "nup-um" or a foreign "ya" or 
"yeh" and "nope." 

3. riiat 1 will do my host to improve American speech by avoiding 
lo d rough tones, by enunciating distinctly, and by speaking 
pleasantly, clearly, and sincerely. 

4. That 1 will learn to articulate correctlv as many words as possi- 
ble during the year. (McDavid 1963, 9-10) 

People familiar with the subsequent role of the NCTK in public 
language debates may be surprised to hear of the organization's entry 
on the side of prescriptivism, even overt nativism. But after this inaus- 
picious launching, the NCTE promptly abjured popular, seat-of-the- 
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pants notions about American speech and committed itself to the 
scholarly study of language. By the late 1920s, the NCTH had already 
begun to sponsor and fund a historic series of scholarly studies of 
English usage which have formed our basic understanding of lan- 
guage in America (Leonard 1937; Marckwardt and Walcott 1938). 

Although barely invented as a discipline at the time of the NCTH's 
founding, the new social science of linguistics provided by the middle 
of the century a solid empirical and theoretical base for public policy 
and educational practice in literacy instruction, Findings of linguist- 
such as Leonard, Marckwardt, Bloomfield, Chomsky, and others of- 
fered rich insight into the nature of language, the origin and meaning 
of language differences, the process of language change, the centrality 
of linguistic identity to personal and cultural identity, and the kinds of 
school policies likely to help children develop optimally as readers and 
writers. Drawing upon this scholarly work, the NCTL has consistently 
worked to promote language policies in school and society that are 
appropriate, effective, respectful, pluralistic, and progressive. 

While most of the NCTE's leadership in language and usage matters 
has been indirect, serving its teacher-members through research stud- 
ies, curricula, and teaching materials, the Council's role has occasion- 
ally become more public. In 1974, toward the end of a long period of 
social change and civil rights struggle (as well as some key sociolin- 
guistic research), the NCTH's Conference on College Communication 
and Composition passed a resolution called "Students' Right to Their 
Own Language" (Butler et al. 1974). 

The SRTOL statement created a controversy that thrust NCTF. into 
a bright and unfamiliar public spotlight. Many pundits and commen- 
tators outside the profession were enraged by the Council's allegedly 
radical stance. Language arbiter and columnist John Simon wrote: 
"One difficulty with addressing oneself to the absurdity of this pam- 
phlet is that where every sentence . . . pullulates with logical and moral 
errors, one doesn't know where to begin with a rebuttal," and then he 
carried on for several hundred words about the irresponsibility of the 
NCTE (Simon 1980, 170-71). 

But the point of the statement was simple, and looking back with 
sixteen years of retrospect, the document seems tamely factual and 
educationally unexceptionable. The SRTOL statement said that all 
human languages are of transcendent value to their speakers and that 
attacking the home language of schoolchildren is an alienating and 
unwise policy. Instead, the statement argued, teachers should respect, 
accept, and build upon whatever home language or dialect students 
bring with them to school. Nowhere did the statement reject the 
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teaching of standard English; on the contrary, it assumed that students 
would want to learn the language of wider communication ^nd that 
wise teachers would tap this motivation in the appropriate and Mmely 
teaching of the standard language. 

National Language Policy in the 19905 

Today, in the controversy over the officialization of ringlish, we are 
refighting the same old sociolinguistic issues — the struggles of the 
1970s, the 1920s, and other times and places. If anything is certain 
about the current episode, it is thi:;: in fift> year;, when we look back 
upon all this turmoil, we will recognize *he tnglish-only furor of the 
1980s and 1990s as another incident in the long history of American 
intolerance of immigrants and minorities, another outburst of our fear 
and hatred of the stranger. Our era will seem and vsound much like the 
early 1920s, and we will immediately notice the remarkable structu":*! 
similarities between the immigration patterns— the sudden and large 
influx of ethnically diverse people from unfamiliar areas of the world. 

In 1919, it seemed inconceivable that the American nation could 
possibly assimilate millions of dark-skinned, poor, largely Catholic 
southern European immigrants without being "polluted'' and de- 
stroyed. And yet, of course, we did gradually absorb all those peoples, 
and we have been immeasurably enrich^^d in every aspect of our cul- 
ture by doing so. Now those once-sinister Italians, Poles, and Jews 
have joined the old-timers in wondering: Can America absorb millions 
of Hispanics and Asians without being distorted, watered-down, and 
ruined? 

Also when we look back fifty or seventy-five years from now, we 
will see that "le English-only movement was built on misinformation, 
ignorance, and fear, but not on hatred. Whatever the politics of its 
leaders, the rank and file supporters, the ordinary citizens who marked 
official-English ballots and wrote small donation checks to U.S. English 
were not bigots. These were well-meaning, patriotic American citizens 
who supported language restriction ism out of genuine fear for the 
future of their country, or because they did not understand how lan- 
guage is actually learned and used, or because they had simply forgot- 
ten about the linguistic discrimination faced by their own immigrant 
ancestors. We will look back on the English-only movement, in other 
words, as a socially acceptable form of ethnic discrimination that 
passed from the scene just as soon as people understood its hidden 
meanings, its consequences, and the inhospitable messages it has sent 
to millions of our fellow citizens. 
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2 The Legal Status 
of English in Illinois: 
Case Study of 
a Multilingual State 

Dennis Baron 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 

The State of Illinois, more conservative than some states on language 
issues yet more liberal than others, furnishes an interesting case study 
r*^r official-English and minority language legislation. Examining the 
discussion surrounding the language issues which Illiaois has dealt 
with in the past, we find the same arguments and counterarguments 
surfacing once again. Two notions, one philosophical, the other nativ- 
ist, sometimes joined, sometimes independent of one another, support 
official English in Illinois, as they have done in the United States for 
over two centuries: a perceived connection between American English 
and democratic social and politicil institutions, and more or less open 
hostility on the part of established Americans of European descent 
toward newer immigrant groups or other non-anglophone popula- 
tions. Both notions assume English to be not simpiy a practical neces- 
sity for survival in an anglophone society, but the one essential badge 
of Americanism. While our laws and courts also tt :id to support official 
English, on the federal level and sometimes on the state level as well, 
they generally oppose efforts to discriminate on the basis of native 
language. 

The result is the situation which pertains at the moment in Illinois, 
as it does in many other states, where English is declared to be the 
official language, while official efforts are made both to protect minor- 
ity language speakers— though not necessarily the languages they 
speak— from di*^ crimination and to assimilate them into the monolin- 
gual, anglopltone mainstream. In addition, the state of Illinois supports 
the study of foreign languages in the schools, recognizing them, if not 
as essential to a universal liberal education, at least as an economic 
asset necessary for Illinois to compete in the worldwide economy. 

Illinois has had an official-English law since 1923, though since its 
introduction the law has functioned exclusively in a symbolic capaci- 
ty. And while Illinois d'jclared English as the language of instruction in 
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its schools more than a century ago, the state has consistently resisted 
efforts to curtail foreign language instruction. Altl* ough the legal his- 
tory of !ang jage in Illinois may not reliably predict the oulcome of 
federal official language legislation, it does sho^*^ that the official lan- 
guage questioi-i has always been a volatile one, consistently evoking 
the issue of patriotism while masking racial, ethical, and religious 
intolerance. 

Hnglish and the Illinois Constitution 

Lik^' most states in the Uni mi, Illinois has dealt with the question of 
official L-nglishand the status s)f minority languages in its var ious state 
constitutions, v hero English is established as the language of govern- 
ment; in the school laws designating Rnglish as the language of in- 
struction but explicitly permitting the study of hroi^n languages, and 
nuKSt recently, bilingual education as well; and in separate legislation 
designating the state's official language. While Illinois clearly puts 
I;nglish first, it makes room for minority languages as well. During the 
three periods in our nation's history when rnglish-only movements 
pressured our legal and educational systems— the c^rly 1890s, the 
period during and after World War I, and the presents-Illinois has 
placed itself firmly in the middle of the road. The state has chosen 
English as its official language and its laws encourage transition to 
l-nglish rather than mother-tongue maintenance for minority lan- 
guage speak'- But official English in Illinois is sy nbolic rather than 
restrictive, and both official and informal support services, as well as 
native-language instrt;ction, are available for nonanglophones. 

The problem of language is addressed implicitly and explicitly 
throughout the legal history of the state. The fact that the islnrthwest 
Ordinance (1787) as well as the constitutions and laws of Illinois are 
written in I-nglish gives that language at least semiofficial status from 
the outset. However, from the outset, minority language groups as- 
serted their rights as well: the French of Kaskaskia and Cahokia main- 
tained separate courts in the 178()s. In 1794 the territorial laws were 
ordered translated into French so that the francophone judges could 
enforce them, and a French school was set up for one month in Caho- 
kia. Shortly thereafter, the Cahokia French protested to Congress the 
abridgment both of their property rights (in particular, their right to 
keep slaves— slavery was prohibited by the Northwest Ordinance) 
and of their language rights ("Inquiry/' 1796, 131; Allinson 1907, 281). 

The first Illinois Constitution (1818) does not mention language, 
though Article II, Section 17 reads, "The style of the laws of this state 
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shall be, 'Be it enacted by the people of the state of Illinois represented 
in the General Assembly/ ''a phrase which makes clear [>^t the state's 
laws will be drafted in English. More to the point, Schedule 18 of the 
Constitution of 18'*S requires that "all laws of the State of Illinois, and 
all official writings, and the Hxecutive, Legislative and Judicial pro- 
ceeding's, shall be conducted, preserved and published in no other 
than the Knglish language" (Illinois 1847, 571). However, while the 
English-only requirement of Schedule 18 r^jquires the formal record of 
all court proceedings to be in intelligible English, it does not restrict the 
language of such court proceedings as "oral testimony, depositions, or 
docu*nentary evidence" (Illinois 1920, 305). 

Both Schedule 18 and similar requirements set by other states have 
been construed bv the courts to establish English as the presumptive 
official language of the states. In Graham i\ (1872), the Missouri 
Supreme Court interpreted a law requiring publication of foreclosure 
notices to mean printing of such notices in lji}ilish in an E>i}(lish' 
/^^^W^^v newspaper. This decision served as a precedent for later case" 
in Michigan and Illinois. The Mi.ssouri court assumed Americans to be 
monolingual: "An English advertisement in a German newspaper is 
bad — Those among whom the IGermanj paper circulates would not 
be able to read it in the English language. And if it were published in 
German, then it would be a sealed book to the most of those who read 
and speak English." The Michigan Supreme Court went a step further, 
declaring, "the English language is the recognized language of this 
country, and whenever the law refers to publication in newspapers il 
means those published in the language of the country" (Attorney Gcucr- 
aliK Hiitchimw, 1897). 

In 1891 the Illinois Supreme Court invalidated earlier Chicago laws 
explicitly permitting or requiring official publication of notices in lan- 
guages other than English [McCoy i\ City of Chicn;fo). Later the court 
struck down Chicago laws requiring publication of all official notices in 
English in the foreign language press. In Pcrkitis ?>. Comt}ii<iiiioficrs(]9l6), 
the complainant saw the existence of G erman newspapers as proof of 
German unwillingness to assimilate: "ITheyl adhere to the German 
language in preference to the language of this country" (emphasis 
added). The court agreed, citing the constitutional requirement of 
Schedule 18: "A notice or ordinance published in the English language 
in a newspaper printed in a foreign language cannot be said to be 
'published,' in the sense in which that word is used in the constitution 
and laws of this State." In the related People i\ Day (1917), the Illinois 
Supreme Court ruled that Day was not liable for that portion of his tax 
rendered void by publication of the tax levy in a German-language 
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newspaper. Chicago city Okdinances ovenlually came into line with 
such legal decisions, and with the anti-German feeling that swept the 
country during and after World War 1. Since 1922, the city's Municipal 
Code has specified publication of required notices in an Efi}(lish news- 
paper, provided that newspaper does not advocate the overthrow of 
the government by force or violence. 

While Illinois has privileged the Knglish language through its 'aws, 
it has also been tolerant of the state's minority languages, even during 
periods in our history when other states were takin^i a moro repressive 
view of the language question. Although during the nineteenth cen- 
tury the U.S. Congress rejected several attempts to have copies of the 
federal laws published in German or other languages, a proposal to 
publish 5,000 copies of the 1848 itlinois Constitution in German was 
overwhelmingly adopted, though a similar proposal to print copies "in 
the Irish and French languages" was soundly defeated. Delegates to 
the 1870 Constitutional Convention wanted theirproduct toappear in 
the foreign-language press to ensure its adoption by the voters. Con- 
sequently the 1870 Illinois Constitution was ordered translated and 
printed in German, French, and "Scandinavian" (the exact meaning of 
the last term was left vague since the delegate proposing it claimed, "I 
am not particular about the languages. I do not read any of them"). 
However, a move to issue the document in Italian as vvell was rejected 
amid sarcastic cries of "Why not Chinese?" and "Why not African?" 
(Illinois 1870, 2: 1706; 1343-48). 



The Language of Illinois Schools 

Shortly before the first constitutional establishment of Hnglish in 1848, 
the 184.^ School Law designated Knglish as the langragc of instruction 
in Illinois schools. The official status of Hnglish was reaffirmed in later 
revisions of the school laws, which spelled out the right of schools to 
permit the teaching of other modern languages as well. According to 
the statute of 1843, "No school shall derive any benefit from the public 
or town fund unless the text books in said schools shall be in the 
English language, nor unless the common medium of comniunication 
in said sc ols shall be in the Hnglish language." Unlike most states, 
however, which banned foreign languages below the ninth grade, Illi- 
nois exempted foreign languages studied as such at any level from its 
Knglish-unly requirement. A law passed in 186^) further clarified the 
right of instructors to use a modern language as the v<?hicle for instruc- 
tion in that modern language, a pedagogical technique whose impor- 
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tance seenvs self-evident today but which was clearly something in 
need of legal shoring-up a century ago. 

The right to teach foreign languages in state public schools was 
successfully defended in Powell v. Board of Education (1881). In that case, 
a group of concerned citizens of St. Clair County sued the public 
school district to enjoin the use of public funds for German language 
instruction. The school in question offered a maximum of one hour per 
day of voluntary German, for which 80-90 percent of the pupils volun- 
teered. Such instruction had been provided for some fifteen years, and 
the question had recently been approved at the polls as well. The 
Illinois Supreme Court concluded in its opinion that the teaching of 
modern languages in the state's public schools was legal, and that it 
did not diminish their character as English schools. Furthermore, the 
Court ruled that since the teaching of mod* a languages had been 
common in the elementary branches for many years, it would take 
legislative rather than judicial action to forbid such instruction. 

The Edwards Law 

Perhaps in response to this finding, in 1889 the Illinois legislature 
passed with little fanfare or opposition a law requiring English as the 
language of instruction in all public and parochial schools. Known as 
the Edwards Law, after the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
it ^plit the state along philo^'ophical, ethnic, religious, and party lines. 
Opponents of the law were attacked as enemies of public education 
and were the objects of violent anti-Catholic, anti-Democrat, and anti- 
German attacks in the press. In language that paves the way for sup- 
porters of today's official language statutes, the Chicago Tribune praisi^d 
Republican supporters of the Edwards Law for refusing to believe 
"that an elementary education is sufficient with the American tongue 
left out, or forbidden to be taught to the American children of narrow- 
minded, un-American foreigners." The Tribune \'^dv wed that the Demo- 
crats would even go so far as to support the complete exclusion of 
English from the schools if they thought it would get them votes (June 
14, 1891, 12). 

Opposition to the Edwards Law produced a political alliance of two 
^;roups concerned with maintaining contiol over their own parochial 
schools: German Lutherans, who normally voted Republican, and 
Catholics. This coalition managed to defeat Edwards in his bid for re- 
election as school superintendent, replacing him with a Democrat who 
happened also to be a German American. In 1892 John P. Altgeld made 
the school language issue a central feature of his gubernatorial cam- 
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paigH; and the Democrats managed to end twenty years of Republican 
rule in the state. The Kdwards Law was repealed in 1893; and a new 
compulsory attendance law was implemented without the English 
language provision— at least for the time being (Kucera 1955). 

The Effects of World War I 

American attitudes toward minority languages have a history of 
swinging between extremes of tolerance and intolerance. During and 
after World War I, negative feeling toward German, Polish; Czech, and 
the Scandinavian languages resurfaced; particularly in the Midwest. 
America entered the war in April, 1917. Over the next few months, a 
language panic swept the country. Reacting to charges that the Ger- 
man government was underwriting language instruction in American 
schools to prevent the assimilation of German-Americans and further 
its war effort; and that German classes were hotbeds of subversion and 
espionage; school districts throughout the nation promptly banned 
the teaching of German. As many as twenty-five states had removed 
German from their ^.urricula by June of 1918. 

Perhaps most drastic of all; and most indicative of public sentiment 
at the time; was the proclamation of Iowa Governor W. S. Harding, 
issued in May; 1918; forbidding the use of any foreign language in the 
schools, in public, or on the telephone, a more public instrument then 
than it is now. Harding even went so far as to prescribe English as the 
official language of religion: 

English should and must be the only medium of instruction in 
public, private, denominational and other similar schools. Conver- 
sation in public places, on trnins, and over the telephone should be 
in the English language. Let those who cannot speak or under- 
stand the English language conduct their religious worship in 
their home. {Neiv York Times, Juno 18, 1918, p. 12) 

According to James Crawford (1989, 23); as many as 18,000 people were 
charged in the Midwest with violating English-only statutes. 

The Illinois Constitutional Convention of 1920-22 

While legislation in Illinois affirmed the position of English uS the one 
official language of government and education; the state resisted the 
temptation to restrict minority language rights: German did not flour- 
ish in Illinois schools or on its streets between 1917 and 1920; but 
neither was it banned. 
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The Illinois Constitutional ConvcMilion of 1920-22 dealt with the 
language issue in three major areas: literacy, the courts, and the 
schools. The delegates wrote into the new constitution an English 
literacy requirement for all appointed and elected officeholders, while 
rejecting a broader literacy test for voting. I'hey affirmed English as the 
official language of the laws and public records of the state. And they 
rejected requiring English as the language of instruction in the schools. 
Their consideration of the language issue mirrors similar discussions 
in New York State and Pennsylvania at the time, and it will sound 
familiar to those following today's debates over official-tnglish 
legislation. 

The Question of English Literacy 

The Constitutional Convention overwhelmingly endorsed a require- 
ment that public officeholders, whether appointed or elected, be able 
to speak, read, and write English. Sylvester J. Gee, the Republican 
delegat*: who spearheaded the literacy drive, felt it was the patriotic 
duty cf such officeholders to speak English. One opponent objected 
that English was not necessary for public jobs like road supervisor and 
expressed concern about the accurate measurement of literacy. Others 
feared the requirement might work as a racial and ethnic barrier, but it 
was pa::sf*d nonetheless. 

Gee and his supporters sought to make English literacy a require- 
ment for voting as well, but this proved much more controversial. 
Opponents argued that a literacy requirement would disenfranchise 
many blacks and non-English -speaking patriots who had fought in the 
Civil War and the recently concluded Great War. A Chicago delegate 
protested that many of his black constituents had not been well served 
by the schools, and he feared they would reject a constitution with a 
literacy clause. But the paternalistic Gee denied that blacks had been 
mistreated: "In my county they sit in the same schools. I have a young 
man in my employment who is a bright colored boy. He has had the 
same opportunity as any white child, and he is able to read and write." 
As for the foreign born. Gee argued, "I do nut ask anything of them that 
is not asked of American-born citizens, and I do not think it is asking 
loo much that they be able to read and write the language of their 
country" (Illinois 1920-22, 997). 

Another Chicago delegate, who was himself an immigrant, saw the 
English literacy requirement for voting as "an affront to the people 
who have not had an adequate opportunity to learn to write and read 
the English language, but who are nevertheless willing and desirous of 
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becoming loyal citi/LMis" (997-98). And a Bloomington delegate elo- 
quently objected to the unfair treatment of veterans under a literacy 
requirement; "To disfranchise certain men who in the darkest hour 
that this nation ever saw went out with their lives in their hands ready 
to do and die for our flag, would be an infernal disgrace" (998), This was 
apparently enough for Gee, who allowed the question of literacy to be 
dropped from the voting rights section of the constitution, 

Tlic Laui^ua^^c of the Schools 

Sparking a debate that in many ways parallels today's bilingual educa- 
tion controversy, Lewis A, Jarman, a Republican delegate from Rush- 
ville, put forward a motion to require Knglish as the language of in- 
struction in all public and private schools, Jarman argued that English- 
first laws were necessary to protect the nation "from the insidious 
wiles of foreign influence," a phrase recalling George Washington's 
warning against international entanglements, Jarman remarked that 
Washington never imagined the need to protect the English language 
from " 'the insidious wiles' of modern Germany" (Illinois 1920-22, 
1140). Although he would permit German in the school curriculum 
and did not oppose foreign language instruction as such, Jarman did 
single out German as a problem for American schools: 

We have needed the alarm of war to awaken us to the significance 
of the fact that in some cities and communities of this country we 
have elementary schools where German is the only language 
spoken, except in that room where English is taught as a foreign 
language. ... I think it is a reproach to any community of the 
United States, and a reflectitm upon its loyalty to American ideas, 
to have, not simply a public elementary school where German is 
taught, but to have German public elementary schools. (1 140-41) 

Jarman then set forth the oft-repeated one-nation, one-language 
doctrine. For him, language replaced ethnicity as the primary unit of 
social and political cohesion: "In this country national unity is not a 
matter of blood but of ideas. . . . American ideas have been born in 
English and require English for their proper preservation and dissem- 
ination" (1140). And since in his opinion the goal of public education 
was national unity itself, any tolerance of minority languages threat- 
ened the national fabric: "How s>all we ever make these millions think 
American if we do not teach them to speak American?" Ironically, the 
nation-language connection so effectively disseminated through Ger- 
man romantic language philosophy backfired as Jarman touted En- 
glish as the language of democracy while characterizing German as an 
antidemocratic, warlike tongue, which threatened American national 
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unity: 'if we permit the children and citizens to live, move and have 
their intellectual being in the language and literature of absolutism 
(i.e., German), it will be well nigh hopeless to iittempt to preserve a 
pure democracy among them" (1141). 

In another warning that presages today's language debates, Jarman 
concluded his passionate, prepared speech by raising the specter of 
Babel and "the disintegrating tendencies of polyglot States" (1141). 
While he claimed to oppose an "America for Americans" immigration 
policy, he rejected any notion of minority language maintenance and 
drew applause from the convention with a final equation of English 
with liberty: 

He is a public enemy who would in any way iiinder (the schools) 
from teaching American ideas, cherishing American ideals, pro- 
moting American patriotism, and above all, producing American 
citi/ons, unhyphenated and uncompromising, a united democra- 
cy loving liberty, and thinking and speaking the language of liber- 
ty, our English undefiled. (1142) 

The emotion stirred by Jarmjn's prepared remarks was quickly de- 
flated when delegate Frank S. Whitman of Belvidere reminded the 
convention that the previous legislature had already reinstated En- 
glish as the language of school instruction (see below), and Jarman's 
amendi^ent failed to pass. But it was clear to all that the sentiment of 
the delegates favored protecting English when such a move did not 
threaten to alienate non-English speaking voters. There was little dis- 
cussion, for example, about renewing Schedule 18 (Illinois 1920-22, 
4523). Breaking with tradition, moreover, the 1920-22 Constitutional 
Convention did not authorize the publication of the new constitution 
in any language other than English, and in 1923 Illinois passed its first 
official-language law. 

Ryan's Law 

Postwar official-English sentiment was colored to some ext'jnt by the 
anti-British feeling of many Irish-Americans. In 1923, Montana Repre- 
sentative Washington jay McCormick introduced a bill in the U.S. 
Congress to make/lmma?// the nation's official tongue. McCormick's 
foe was not so much the Kaiser as the King. Hoping to "supplement 
the political emancipation of 76 by the mental emancipation of '23," he 
advised our writers to "drop their top-coats, spats, and swagger-sticks, 
and assume occasionally their buckskin, moccasins, and tomahawks" 
(Baron 1982, 40). 
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McCorniick's bill died in committee, but American was clearly in 
the air in 1923. State Senator I^rank Ryan of Chicago sponsored a law 
making American— not Hnglisli— the official language of Illinois. Op- 
position to all things English was spearheaded by Chicago Mayor 
William Hale ("Big Bill") Thompson, and its result is clear in the word- 
ing of Ryan's official language law, whose tW/mws— which were 
toned down in the final version of the bill— attack those American 
Tories "who have never become reconciled to our republican institu- 
tions and have ever clung to the tradition of King and F-;mpire/' defeat- 
ing the attempts of American patriots "to weld the racial units into a 
solid American nation." 

Despite its passage, and whatever its sponsor's intent, the Illinois 
official language law produced no sweeping changes in usage in the 
state, where English rather than American continued to be taught in 
the public schools, albeit illegally, In 1928, the Illinois Appeals Court 
regularized the terminology conflict, ruling that the official Awmcan 
law did not conflict with the constitutional requirement that Illinois 
laws be published in English because the languages were "in legal 
effect and intendment . . . the same thing" (Leideckv, City of Chicago). 
One effect of Ryan's law, though, was to make Illinois language termi- 
nology unique among the states, and the statute was quietly amended 
in 1969 to restore English as the official state language (Illinois Public 
Act 76-1464). 



The Illinois School Code 

Twenty years after the Edwards Law controversy, at the urging of 
Samuel Insull, chair of the wartime State Council of Defense of Illinois, 
the Illinois legislature in 1 91 9 revised the school rode and English once 
again became the official language of instruction in the state's public 
and parochial schools. Section 276a of the new school code embodied 
the language of InsuU's Defense Council: 

BecausL' the English language is the common as well as official 
language of our country, and because it is essential to good citizen- 
ship that each citi/en shall have or speedily acquire, as his natural 
tongue, the language in wliich the laws of the land, the decree of 
the courts, and the proclamations and pronouncements of its offi- 
cials are made, and shall easily and naturally think in the language 
in which the obligations of his citizenship are defined, the instruc- 
tion in the elementary branches i f education in all schools in 
Illinois shall be in the Hn<:lish language. (Insull 1919a) 
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Liko ninny of his contoniporarios, Insull considered Unglish- 
language schools the most importnnt component of the ^nlericani/a- 
tion process. In a speech on the subject he warned that ever since 
Babel multiliiigualism had been a subversive activity: "A confusion of 
tongues is the simplest and most effective method for defeating a 
common purpose yet discovered; it was the method employed by 
Jehovah himself to accomplish that end" (Insull 1919b, 465). hisull 
would permit first-generation immigrants their native tongues, and he 
did not object to the teaching of foreign languages in the schools of 
Illinois, though he strongly objected to foreign language schools and 
the minority language maintenance they attempted to provide: 
"There is no reason why we should go on maintaining and propagat- 
ing the babel of languages through the second, and even the third and 
fourti\ generations/' According to Insull, if we fail to provide an ele- 
mentary curriculum in Hnglish, 'Ve deliberately make limmigrant 
children! poor Americans by allowing them to acquire their education 
in a foreign tcmgue" (465). He concluded, "We can't make a foreign- 
born citi/en a good American by law. But we can make the schools of 
Illinois American by law, and thereby make it easier for those born 
here to be good Americans" (466). 

In 1920, the same year that the Modern Language Association, 
meeting in Columbus, Ohio, urged Congress to support foreign lan- 
guage instruction, Illinois tried to extend its F-nglish-only school law to 
the rest of the nation. Representative Charles H. Fuller, of the Illinois 
12th Congressional District, transmitted a petition from the Illinois 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution to the U.S. House of 
Representatives "favoring the ti?aching only of the luiglish Imguage in 
elementary schools" (Con^^rcsi^ioiial Rccont 1920). Tho House Commit- 
tee on Bducation did not act on tlie measure. 

Conclusion 

Despite tiie vvell-publii i/ed Americani/ation policy of the United 
States during and after VVt^rld War 1, the nation's schools were not well 
prepared to de-hyphenate immigrant children, or even to teach them 
F'nglish, although many children managed to learn tlie language any- 
way. Citing statistics from Chicago and other regions, Colin Creer 
(1972) shows thai more immignnt children failed 'n school than suc- 
ceeded, and large numbers of them dropped out altogether. American 
educational authorities did not develop specialized Kn*/,lish teaching 
materials for non-anglophone children, nor did they prepare teachers 
much beyond giving them short lists of the types of pronunciation or 
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idiom errors that supposedly characterized the different ethnic 
groups. Adult education fared no bettor: what few facilities there were 
existed only in urban areas, and the sole qualifications a teache'* 
needed to teach in them were the ability to speak English and tho 
desire for overtime pay. 

Today's language minorities fared little better than their predeces- 
sors until the Bilingual Education Act of 1968 and the Lau decision of 
1974 forced authorities to address the specific educational needs of 
limited-English proficiency children. Illinois adopted a bilingual edu- 
cation law in 1973. The most recent amendment of the Illinois School 
Code was made to bring that section of state law into line with already- 
existing state and federally mandated bilingual education programs. 
The statute now reads, "Instruction in all public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of the State shall be in the English language except in 
second language programs and except in conjunction with programs 
which the .school board may provide, with the approval of the State 
Board of Education pursuant to Article 14C, in a language other than 
English for children whose first language is other than English" (1988 
Illinois Public Act 85-1389), 

Bilingual education is now legal in Illinois, and while it is almost 
certain to be transitional in nature, the School Code does not rule out 
minority-language maintenance programs. But the future of bilingual 
education is uncertain. Supporters of English-only legislation such as 
the English Language Amendment to the U.S. Constitution (the FLA) 
oppose bilingual programs, fearing the pp. ji.ix^ration not of German but 
of Spanish. By linking immigration with the question of a national 
language, the current English-first debate does not differ much from 
earlier attempts to deal with the fact that the United States is and has 
always been a multilingual country whose basic language is English. 

As the balance of Illinois legal history shows, an official language 
designation may be purely symbolic. 1 lowever, today's bilingual edu- 
cation programs exist because English-only school laws often served 
as excuses for the schools to permit non-Lnglish-speaking students to 
sink rather than swim. The ELAand similar state laws could add to the 
already negative climate for bilingualism and minority language main- 
tenance, impede transition to English, and discourage much-needed 
foreign language instruction in this country. 

The fact that Illinois language law is currently functioning both 
permissively and symbolically may not prevent it from taking an 
English-only direction in the future. An extreme interpretation of the 
EIA for example, might not only outlaw foreign language require- 
ments in college curricula, it could also prevent the voluntary teaching 
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of any foreign language except for the limited purpose or helping a 
non-English speaker to learn English (Dale 1985). It should be noted, 
however, that Arizona, whovse lecent official language law is one of the 
nation's most restrictive, requiring that "this state and all political 
subdivisions of this state shall act in English and no other language," 
specifically permits both transitional bilingual education and school 
foreign language requirements. Furthermore, shortly after the passage 
of the new Arizona law, that state's Attorney Gejieral issued an opin- 
ion that "it does not prohibit the use of languages other than English 
that are reasonably necessary to facilitate the day-to-day operation of 
government" (Crawford 1989, 67-68). 

Ironically, official-English laws are not needed as tools to suppress 
minority languages, for as Fishman et al. (1985) have shown, even in 
the absence of restrictive legislation, minority languages in the United 
States have always been marginal, if not completely doomed. Rather, 
the true danger of official language legislation is that such laws may 
not only fail to facilitate the adoption of English, they may actually 
deter the learning of English by isolating non-English speakers further 
from the American mainstream. The framers of the federal Constitu- 
tion, who dealt with the same problems of multilingualism that face us 
today, chose to adopt an informal English-first policy rather than an 
English-only law (see Baron, forthcoming). Their attitude should lead 
us to question the necessity of official language legislation whose pur- 
pose seems not linguistic but culturally and politically isolationist in 
its thrust. 
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Applied Learning Systems 

Water images appear recurrently in contemporary reports of immigra- 
tion and Knglish-only issues.^ The immigration ot non-English speak- 
ers is almost always described as a problem, but with remarkable 
consistency it is seen more specifically as a disaster by water: a flood, a 
tide, a flow, a wave, a stream, a deluge, an inundation that threatens to 
drown the country. For example, a recent news story in The Houston 
Post claimed that 

a new immigration reform law was signed last week providing 
amnesty fcr many people who arrived illegally in the past, but 
imposing employer sanctions and other provision in the hope of 
stemming future //tw of illegal arrivals. {Balk 1986, lOCP 

A Neivsweek subheading warned: 

Am.erica has "lost control" of its borders, but remains deeply di- 
vided over how to curb the inexorable flood of illegal immigra- 
tion—and still be true ti) the open-door tradition that helped to 
build the country. {Morganthau 1984, 18) 

In the same article, a captioned question reads "Would the flood of 
illegals taint their welcome?'' (19). In addition, a graph delineating 
periods of immigration since 1830 is entitled, "A Rising Tide Again," 
and subtitled, "When the estimated flood of illegal immigrants is in- 
cluded, the number of foreigners now settling in the United States is 
approaching its historical peak" (22). Irish immigration on the graph is 
referred to as "The influx from Ireland"; Chinese immigration in 1880 is 
called "A tide from China jwhichl outlasted the railroad-building era." 

Similarly, a headline in a university paper warns: "Foreign Grad 
Students Flood U.S. Colleges" ("Foreign Grad Students," 1987, 1), In 
1983, V :ie magazine warned: "The statistical evidence of the immi- 
grant tide is stark" (Andersen 1983, 19). A book about immigration 
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insists that "there is a flood of people rising right outside our door" 
(Lamm and Imhoff 1985,8). 

Kven 77/t*/S/ai'/^t7)NWu employs unflattering aquatic metaphors in an 
editorial about immigration: "Once preoccupied with borders so poms 
that everything from drugs to communism could seep across . . ("Im- 
migration Reform 1!," 1987, 7). 

vVater images in Knglish-only articles always seem to threaten po- 
te/itial di&aster; and immigrants are always dangerous; 

Can Miami cope with new flood of refugees? (Cha/e 1989, 55) 

The Unitrd States is receiving the largest uviivof immigration in its 
history. (Wright 1983b, B9) 

Language loj^jam: students ^wmp English classes. (Garcia 1986, 1 ) 

If the new of immigrants is unable to meet the standards and 
the challenges this country offers , . , the answer is to remind them 
that fishing boats can sail both ways, and that a river can be 
crossed in both directions. (Ben Hall 1984, S728) 

The Supreme Court ruled in a key 1974 decision {Lau vs. Nicholei^ 
Isicj that opened the bilingual flood;^ates, {Lu};ilii>h Firtit Solicitation 
Letter, 1986) 

By joining our organization you will become part of an active 
network of concerned citi/ens determined to stop the mindless 
drift toward a bilingual America. (Bikales, "Dear Friend," n.d.) 

In heavily Hispanic South Florida, the issue has become so in- 
tlamed that it now s/)///s mrinto unrelated matters. (Alter 1984, 24) 

All this indicates that Americans are deeply concerned about the 
erosion of Fnglish they see all around us. (Symnis 1985, S515) 

This iuflux strains our facilities for assimilation. (Wright 1983b, B9) 

The feeling among some people is that, now that we're here, let's 
just pull up ihii i^aHj^plauk and keep the others out. (Chaze 1989, 55) 

But America is poorly equipped with the rising of people seek- 
ing to come to the United States. ("Immigration and the National 
Interest," 1987,2) 

It seems clear that immigrants tire very regularly painted in a neg- 
ative light through the use of disaster-by-water images in contempo- 
rary prose. Is this a new technique? Or, as Harry 1 ruman (1955) sug- 
gested, should we look at the precedents? By looking back, Truman 
found 

that the history |of| tfie world has moved in cycles and that very 
often we find ourselves in the midst of political circumstances 
which appear to be new but which might have existed in almost 
identical form at various times during the past six thousand years 
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.... History taught mo about the periodic wave of hysteria which 
started with the witch cra/.e during colonial days, produced the 
abominable Alien and Sedition Acts of the 1790s, flourished again 
in the Know-Nothing movement, the anti-Masonic hysteria, anti- 
Catholicism, the Ku Klux Klan, the Red scare of 1919. When the 
cycle repeated itself during my administration in the form of anti- 
Communist hysteria and indiscriminate branding of innocent per- 
sons as subversives, I could deal with the situation calmly because 
I knew something of its background — (120-21) 

To determine if we are viewing a "cycle repeatlingl itself," it helps 
to compare the metaphors employed today with those that appear in 
historical discussions about immigration. But first, a brief review of 
immigration history will provide a context for understanding the met- 
aphors and motives of earlier periods. 

For approximately the first hundred years of our national history, 
the United States was open to immigration from all countries without 
restriction. However, immigrants were not universally welcomed. For 
example, in 17S)3, Benjamin Franklin wrote aboui immigrants: "Unless 
the slnwn of their importation could be turivjd from this to other 
colonies " In other discussions, foreigners were referred to as com- 
ing from "reservoirs"; 

I ierc was another Asiatic rcsvnvir of over 300 million souls threat- 
ening to deluir^e the coast. (Stoddard 1921, 45) 

There were three historic "peaks" in the immigration piocei>s: the 
Irish, Rusi^ian jews, Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, Sicilians and Nea- 
politans, who immigrated from about 1830 to 1854; the Chinese immi - 
gration, which spanned from about 1880 to 1900; and the eastern and 
southern European immigration, which occurred in the first quarter of 
the twentieth century. 

Kruptions of nativism (defined as hostility to immigrants) coincided 
with each main period of immigration. Knovv-nothingism flourished in 
the early 1850s, expressed in terms of the no-Popery tradition. The 
next surge of nativism was expressed not in Protestant terms but in 
economic and political terms during the late-ninetcenth-century de- 
pression. Finally, nativism accelerated in the first two decades of the 
twentieth century, when influential eugenicists like Madison Grant 
and Lothrop Stoddard asserted that all other peoples were inferior to 
the Nordic race. 

The first restrictive inmiigration laws appeared in 1882 and were 
directed against the Chinese on the West Coast. One example was a 
San I-rancisco ordinatKe which declared dwelling units illegal if rented 
with less than 500 cubic feet of air per person. The law was used to jail 
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Chinese residents in conditions which violated the order (Chan 1981, 
15). A second period of restrictive legislation culminated in 1907 with 
the "gentlemen's agreement" to limit Asian immigration. A third peri- 
od of legislative control resulted in a 1924 decision to freeze the ethnic 
and racial composition of the United States by restricting immigration 
to countries of northwestern Europe (British, Germans, and Irish) and 
limit southern and eastern Europeans to extremely scant quotas. 
Asians were banned entirely, and the quotas thwarted immigration by 
Jews from Europe (Brogan 1985). 

Looking back over the writings of these times, we find water images 
repeatedly linked to immigration. Hugh Brogan (1985), author of The 
Longman History of the United States of America wrote: "The immigration 
came in three great tides, each stronger than the last. The first rose in the 
1830s and 1840s io a high-zvatermi\Yk in 1854'' (413-14). Others, too, used 
sea images in discussing immigration: 'The report urges some action 
of legislature, if any is practicable, by which the tide of pauper and 
criminal immigration can be checked" (Busey 1856). Still other nati- 
vists employed images of streams and floods: 

Watch the gopher at work. He starts to bore into a levee, and as he 
progresses he is joined by more of his kind; then, in duo time, the 
other side of the embankment is reached, and a little stream passes 
through, As the dirt crumbles, a flozv increases and unless prompt- 
ly checked, the bore soon becomes a wide gap with the zvater 
rushing through and overflowin*^ the land. That is the flood that 
means loss, and perhaps eventual disaster. That is exactly what is 
happening in the State of California today through the Japanese 
policy of peaceful penetration. (Chambers 1921, 25) 

Also from the same era: 

The flood came in [1900-141 too fast and it settled in congested 
areas. It appears to many very doubtful whether we could in any 
proper sense and in any reasonable length of time assimilate and 
Americanize a new flood tide from southern and eastern Europe. 
(National Committee, 1921, 212) 

And in 1920, Lothrop Stoddard warned that the Aryan races were 
endangered by The Rising Tide of Colon 

The upshot is that the rising flood of color finds itself walled in by 
white dikes debarring it from many a promised land which it would 
fain deluge with its dusky waves. (83) 
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Other images used to refer to immigrants did not center on disaster 
by water but used other derogatory water images: 

When that great rescnmr of cheap labor was opened (Chinese im- 
migration) and when its streams began to pour into the United 
States the American people, first on the Western coast and then 
elsewhere; suddenly were roused to the fact that they were threat- 
ened with a flood of low-dass labor which would absolutely de- 
stroy good wages among American workingmen (Lodge 1891 ) 

Where, er the Japanese have settled, their nests pollute thv commu- 
nities like the running sores of leprosy. They exist like the yel- 
lowed, smoldering, discarded butts in an over-filled ashtray, vili- 
fying the air with their loathsome smells, filling all who have 
misfortune to look upon them with a wholesome disgust and a 
desire to wash. ("The American Defender/' 1935, 70) 

Obviously, such overtly racist arguments would not be permissible 
in most mainstream publications, today. But even as far back as one 
hundred years ago, the idea of using language differences as a more 
polite pretext for fundamentally hateful sentiments was entertained as 
a possibility. Such sentiments were expressed in an editorial appear- 
ing in The Nation in 1891, entitled, "The Proper Sieve for Immigrants": 

We do not pretend to be wiser on this subject than anyone else, 
but if it be decided that unrestricted immigration, as at present 
carried on, is dangerous to American institutions and ideals, it is 
very odd that the value of language as a political and moral test of 

fitness should be more »?asily applied than any other This test 

would shut out more of i he undesirable element in immigration. It 
is true, it would to a gre U extent confine immigration to English, 
Scotch, and Irishmen, but why not, if the restriction be really un- 
dertaken in the interest of American civilization? ('The Proper 
Sieve," 1891, 312) 

Images in the prose of the 1980s mirror the water metaphors of old. 
For example, a contemporary writer likens an immigrant child to a fish 
in a stream: 

We had a youngster come fiom Haiti. The Board of Education 
wasn't about to hire a French teacher to teach him academics in 
French. They mainstreamed him. He flip-flopped and floundered for 
about a semester, but after that he forged right ahead with the rest 
of the kids. (English First Members' Report, 1986, 2) 

Subsequently, the image is extended to all immigrant children: 

Now even the parents of some immigrant children are backing 
moves to plun^ie them into classes conducted in English-only, sim- 
ilar to the immersion process of past decades when waves of new- 
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comers flocked to America and rapidly joined the mainstream, (So- 
lorzano 1984, 24) 

According to English-only advocates, immigrants threaten to erode 
the English language: 

All this indicates that Americans are deeply concerned abont the 
erosiou of English they see all around us. (Symms 1985, S513) 

Could America survive if the English language were to ^wde? (Ger- 
da Bikales 1983a) 

It is not surprising that immigrants would be linked with sea im- 
ages, for, on a simple and conscious level, most immigrants traveled 
here by water. What is interesting is the synechdochic rhetorical jump 
to the next level of consciousness: immigrants (who came by water) 
threaten America with economic and psychological disaster. In a 
country in which we all came from somewhere else, America is not the 
mother country and English is not everyone's mother tongue. Immi- 
grants are a reminder of that reality, and the leaders of the English* 
only movement evoke images of anima and water, drawing on arche- 
typal fears of returning to the "womb" of the mother country.^ 

If this is true, then it is no mistake that our lexicon links language 
issues to water: we describe language ability as fluency, using a word 
whu-.'- etymology (Latin: fhio, fluere) means "to flow." We urge that 
non-native speakers move into the mainstream linguistically; and we 
suggest that immersion is the pedagogy of choice. One's native lan- 
guage is one's "mother tongue." 

Rejection of the mother tongue and culture seems to motivate many 
individual leaders of the English-only movement who have been per- 
secuted on racial/linguistic grounds. S. I. Hayakawa, whose parents 
emigrated from Japan to Canada and then to the United Stales, was 
denied full-time college teaching positions in the United States for 
fifteen years because of anti-Japanese sentiment during the 1940s and 
1950s. Later, Hayakawa's statements as a U.S. Senator revealed much 
of his ideology. He claimed that the United States' internment of 
116,000 Japanese-Americans in World War II was "perhaps the best 
thing that could have happened" because it integrated the Japanese 
into mainstream American society (Hume 1979, 4). 

Like Hayakawa, Gerda Bikales, former executive director of U.S. 
English, also experienced ethnic discrimination directly. Bikales, a Jew 
whose native language was German, escaped Nazi Germany. "As a 
young child in Nazi-occupied Europe," she wrote, "I had to learn 
languages (Flemish and French) as a matter of survival" (Bikales 1983b, 
22). 
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A third leader of the movement to declare Knglish "official" was 
Kmmy Shafer, who led the Miami petition drive in 1980 to abolish the 
use of Spanish in official documents. Ms. Shafer was born in the Soviet 
Union and spent time in a concentration camp during World War II 
before emigrating to the United States at the age of sixteen, hi 1980 she 
was quoted as saying: 

1 love Miami - the way it was at the time . . . unbelievable. Friendly, 
no problems. You didn't feel you were in a foreign country, 1 1 want 
Miami back] the way it used to be Ibefore the Mariel boatlift|. 
(Thomas 1980, 26) 

It seems evident by now that this past decade's English-only move- 
ment is another cycle of nativism, another "wave" of anti-immigrant 
rhetoric, this time explicitly linked to language issues. Unfortunately, 
in this "United States of Amnesia/' as Gore Vidal (1988) refers to us, the 
historical lesson is never quite as obvious as we would like it to be* 

The fundamental lesson is this: when a climate of hatred is created, 
real people get discriminated against, deprived, devalued, and hurt. 
This understanding helps us make sense, among other things, of the 
horrific 1988 news story in which a drifter opened fire ("School Gun- 
man/' 1985, lA) with an assault rifle on a crowded California school 
yard, killing five children of Southeast Asian refugees, because, as he 
later stated, he hated Asian immigrants and believed they were rob- 
bing native-born Americans of jobs. 

Notes 

1. I have found the following images linked to immiHrdnts in both contem- 
porary and historical press: bridge, bulwark, dikes, deluge, drifting, drown, 
dumping ground, erode/erosion, ebb and flow, flood, flow, gangplank, infu- 
sion, inundation, influx, low-water mark, leaks, mainstream, pouring/pour-in, 
peak, pollute, reservoirs, rudder, shipwrecked, "sink-or-swim," spawn, spMl 
over, stagnation, stream, submerged, submersion, surge, swamped, swarming, 
swell, tide, wave. 

Although 1 wish 1 could claim that exceptional research techniques were 
employed to locate these images, 1 must admit that 1 used merely ordinary 
methods: I saved copies of current articles in which these metaphors ap- 
peared, and I spent about . 'x hours browsing through the journal shelves in 
the Wilson Library at the University of Minnesota where I found the historical 
quotes. I used no electronic retrieval or search techniques or interlibrary loans. 
1 hope that this statement will be interpreted as indicative of how prevalent 
and easily uncovered are the examples of anti-immigrant water and disaster 
imagery. 

2. All italics applied to water imagery have been supplied by the author. 
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3. I am j-ratoful to Tess Cialati, of Tractical Communications, Inc., for the 
Jungian insights she contributed to this article. 
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On April 17, 1981, Senator S. I. Hayakawa of California proposed an 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution declaring that English be made 
the "official language" of the United States (Marshall 1986). Since that 
time, in every congressional session, similar resolutions have been 
introduced in both houses. None has been passed or even voted upon, 
and the likelihood of passage of an English Language Amendment 
(ELA) at the federal level is remote. That is not to say that the ELA is 
of little importance. It has affected thi United States in two important 
ways. First, it has encouraged the proposal for, and in many cases the 
enactment of, vtate ana municipal versions of the ELA, which declare 
English to be the official language and, in some instances, restrict the 
use of non-English languages. In addition, it has opened up a loud and 
general debate not just about English and other languages in the Unit- 
ed States but about immigration policy, racism, educational policy, 
and civil liberties. 

Th^:, essay will focus on the following areas. It will begin with a 
presentation of the federal ELA as it existed in the iOOth Congress 
(1987-88). The arguments by proponents of the ELA will be listed and 
then countered. Next, there will be an examination of who the sup- 
porters of the ELA are and the possible reasons for their support of the 
legislation. The paper will conclude with som*^ remarks on the dangers 
involved in the unlikely event that the ELA sno'ild ever become an 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 

The ELA in the 100th Congress 

During the lO^th Congress (1987-88), six ELA measures were intro- 
duced. One was a Senate bill (Senate Joint Resolution 13) and the other 
five were bills in the House of Representatives (House Joint Resolu- 
tions 13, 33, 83, and 656 and House Concurrent Resolution 129). They 
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can bo clavssified into two categories, a prose? iplive version and a 
generalized one. The more specific, proscriptivo versions read: 

Secfbfi 2~-The English language shall be the official language in 
the United States, 

Section 2— Neither the United States nor any State shall require by 
law, ordinance, regulation, order, decree, program, or policy, the 
use in the United States of America of any laiiguage other than 
English. \ 

Section 3— This article shall not prohibit any law, ordinance, regu- 
lation, order, decree, program, or policy requiring educational in- 
struction in a language other than English for the purpv)se of mak- 
ing students who use a language other than English proficient in 
English. 

Section 4— The Congress and the States may enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

The more generalized versions read; 

Section 1 —The English language shall be the official language of the 
United States. 

Section 2— The Congress shall have the power to enforce this arti- 
cle by appropriate legislation. 

The two versions are not as different as they appear. 8oth give the 
Congress wide latitude to determine what is necessary to implement 
the "officialness" of English and never specify any limits. While the 
former version establishes the possibility of using the native* language 
in educational programs designed to make students proficient in En- 
glish (e.g., transitional bilingual education), the latter could also permit 
such use even though it is not clearly mentioned. The more detailed 
form also mentions "the states" enacting English-only measures, al- 
though such a wording is really unimportant since this constitutional 
amendment would supersede any contradictory state laws. Thus, the 
two versions differ more on surface appearance than in substance. 

Proponents of ELA legislation claim that the bills would not outlaw 
foreign language instruction, the use of non-English languages for 
public safety and health, or private use of non-English languages by 
civic groups, ethnic organizations and individuals (Shumway 1987; 
Symms 1987a, 1987b), but this assurance can be challenged. No guar- 
antee of such protection is provided in the language of either proposed 
constitutional amendment. Anything not specifically slated in law is 
open to interpretation, so the enforcement piovisions could lead to 
bans on the use of non-English languages in any of the activities men- 
tioned above. Whether such bans would be declared unconstitutional 
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(e.g., violnting the rights to freedom of congregation, speech, religion, 
elc.) is also an open question. Should the HLA pass as a constitutional 
amendment, it might be in conflict with other existing amendments, 
and only the federal courts could rule on whicli takes precedence. 
Certainly an HLA, it is unlikely that such pr^ libitions would be 

held legally valid (Dale cited in ELA, 1984; and Judd 1987, 1989). 

Why Pass the ELA: Arguments For and Against 

Supporters of the ELA have presented several arguments for why such 
legislation is needed. They claim that the luiglish language is a symbol 
of national unity and that it is incumbent of those immigrating to or 
living in the United Stales to learn the language. It is argued that 
English has been a traditional source of stability in the United States, 
and that in order for social, political, and economic stability to be 
maintained, people must undergo cultural and linguistic assimilation. 
Proponents argue that laws and policies that allow the use of non- 
English languages encourage cultural diversity and fail to force people 
to learn F'nglish. Such multilingualism has allegedly caused monolin- 
gual English speakers to be denied jobs and feel like strangers in their 
own country. Furthermore, because some current government regula- 
tions and statutes permit the use of non-English languages, non- 
English speakers do not bother to learn the common language and 
thus cannot advance La)cially or economically. Thus, the claim is that 
both monolingual English users and non-English users are harmed by 
such policies (Broomfield 1987a; Shumway 1987; Symms 1987a, 1987b). 

Such arguments are based on distortions, misconceptions, and half- 
truths. First of all, it should be remembered that the framers of the 
Constitution felt no need to make English the official language even 
though the country consisted of speakers of many languages (Heath 
1977). Our history shows that people could become citizens without 
demonstrating English language knowledge, that vibrant non- 
English-language communities have flourished in this country, and 
that, in generai, people's loyalty and patriotism have not been equated 
with the ability to speak English. It has only been during xenophobic 
periods in U.S. nistory that English knowledge was linked with patri- 
otism (Leibovvit/ 1969, 1976). Historically, there is no evidence that 
using languages other than English has ever caused political fragmen- 
tation. The only major rebellion in U.S. history was the Civil War, and 
that conflict certainly cannot be traced to language issues. 

Also dubious is the assumption that groups that prefer cultural 
pluralism to linguistic and cultural assimilation are somehow different 
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than previoiLi groups who "melted" into the United States, Certainly, 
many groups, both past and prevSent, have abandoned their ethnic 
cultures and languages. However, others have not, either by choice 
(for example, the Amish or Louisianan I^Vench) or as an act of resistance 
to the larger society (for example, Spanish- or Native Americans), At 
best, we can say that the melting lias varied depending on the group 
under analysis, the historical period, the location of settlement, the 
feelings that the group held toward the dominant American society, 
the receptiveness of the wider society, and a host of other factors 
(Rshman et al, 1966; Kloss 1977), Equally important is the assumption 
that retention of ethnic languages and cultures leads to feelings of 
separatism, antagonism, or disloyalty, Nosuch causality has ever been 
proven, and to imply such a connection slanders many of us whose 
parents, grandparents, or other ancestors came to this country and 
may never have fully mastered the English language. It also disparages 
the memory of those bilinguals who have died defending this country 
in numerous wars. In short, statements relating to either monolingu- 
alisni or cultural/linguistic assimilation as forces for American political 
stability are either misinformed representations of historical reality or 
conscious attempts to distort that reality. Are monolingual English 
users discriminated against in job hiring or made to feel like strangers 
in their own communities? In some cases, the answer to both may be 
"yes." In the case of employment, it seems likely that there are few 
actual instances. Proponents of VIA readily allude to such cases 
(Symms 1987b), but provide no numbers, just a series of isolated cases. 
Most of the individual cases cited have occurred in areas where there 
are large bilingual communities (Miami is the favorite target) and one 
can argue that the bilingual ability probably is necessary for effective 
communication with the clients and customers. If such is the case, 
then such ability is one requisite for the job, and people lacking in this 
skill would be less than qualified for the position, as would a person 
who is lacking in other crucial skills. If, on the other hand, such lan- 
guage skills are not required, then discrimination t»xisls and should be 
redressed in much the same way as in cases of discrimination when 
Hnglish ability is unnecessary for a position. Since FLA advocates 
never furnish the particulars of these situations, nor list the frequency 
of occurrence, one is left to speculate on the validity of the charges or 
whether the omission of the particulars is purposeful or coincidental. 
As to whether or not monolingual English users feel alienated in the 
United States, the HLA supporters provide mostly anecdotes. To be 
sure, some people feel threatened and uncomfortable in situations 
where English is the minority language. Historically such situations 
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have always existed in our urban ghettos and isolated rural enclaves. 
Yet, English has remained the dominant language in American society. 
There is no danger of its demise in favor of another language, and 
evidence points to the fact that contemporary immigrants are learning 
English at the same rate as (or faster than) previous generations. To say 
that people feel uncomfortable when they do not speak a given lan- 
guage is a natural statement; however, to imply that such a situation 
threatens the United States or is some form of historical aberration is 
simply an untruth which provokes suspicion and hatred of non- 
English users. 

Proponents of the ELA often make reference to multilingual situa- 
tions in other countries to justify the need for an English-only policy 
in the United States. Pointing to situations in nations like Canada, 
Belgium, and Sri Lanka, ELA advocates claim that multilingualism is 
the cause of ethnic antagonism, separatist movements, and political 
and social fragmentation (Bereuter 1987; Broomfield 1987a, 1987b; 
Symms 1987a, 1987b). Such a situation will likely occur in the United 
States unless English is made the sole official language, it is argued. 

Drawing analogies from multilingual countries is a dubious line of 
reasoning. Certainly, there are countries where linguistic issues have 
been a focus for separatist movements and a factor in political disunity. 
It is equally easy to find multilingual countries, such as Switzerland or 
Sweden, that are politically stable. There are also monolingual coun- 
tries—in Central America and Northern Ireland— that are experienc- 
ing similar forms of political instability though language use is not an 
issue. Do language issues cause such civil unrest or are they manifesta- 
tions of wider feelings of unequal status within a political or economic 
system? 

Further it can be shown that attempts at linguistic repression, 
where groups are banned from using their ethnic languages, cause 
feelings of resentment and endanger the system's political stability 
(for example, Basques in Spain or a variety of ethnic groups in the 
Soviet Union). What leads anyone to believe that groups whose lin- 
guistic freedoms are denied will feel loyal to the government that i^as 
repressed them? It should be clear that drawing parallels with certain 
other countries is a highly unreliable activity. Such a process merely 
handpicks favored examples, while ignoring parallel situations that 
may be equally valid. 

One policy that ELA proponents particularly decry is bilingual ed- 
ucation. They argue that it promotes positive feelings toward the 
child's ethi group and home-language at the expense of English. 
Children fail to learn English, encounter academic failure, leave school. 
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and thus become societal burdens. At best, bilingual education should 
be used only until the child learns enough English to be niainstreanied 
into Knglish-only classes and is often totally unnecessary since other 
educational practices are more successful (Broomfield 1978a; Symms 
1987a and 1987b). 

These arguments are easily refuted. First, the studies used to fault 
bilingual education (Baker and de K.r4nier 1983; Danoff 1978) have been 
criticized both in terms of their findings and methodology (Cummins 
1986; Hakuta 1986; Troike 1978). Some bil'.ngual programs have been 
poorly run; others have proven successiul. Second, federally funded 
bilingual programs have always had a transitional philosophy thai 
espouses mainstreaming of children, not language maintenance. 
Finally, can it be proven that children who meet with failure in schools 
do so because of bilingual education or because of other factors? Is the 
cause language instruction or malnutrition, poverty, family problems, 
drugs and/or the numerous other ills that afflict the poor? Would the.se 
problems be eliminated by monolingual education? Were dropout 
rates lower for previous generations who had only monolingual edu- 
cation? Would the situation be better or worse without bilingual edu- 
cation? What we see is a series of unproven arguments presented by 
ELA advocates. Such arguments ignore the complex issues of educa- 
tion in a pluralistic society and distort reality in favor of a simplistic 
solution. 

ELA supporters have also strongly opposed bilingual ballots. They 
claim that a person needs to comprehend English in order to make 
informed electoral decisions. Furthermore, limited English users are 
supposedly vulnerable to manipulation from unscrupulous forces 
who bias arguments by only presenting one side in the native lan- 
guage. On the other hand, those knowledgeable in English can select 
their sources of information and be better informed voters. ELA sup- 
porters argue that if one can vote without using English, as well as 
obtain other services in English such as getting a driver's license, then 
there is no incentive to learn the language since these services are 
already available without it (Symms 1987b). 

Such arguments may be appealing to a public worried by immigra- 
tion, but they make little sense. First, it must be remembered that 
bilingual ballots were introduced to expose people to electoral issues 
in a language they can grasp. Information is information, regardless of 
the medium used to convey it. Thus, bilingual materials lead to more— 
not less— informed voters. Second, there is no evidence of any misuse 
of bilingual ballots. In fact, it is much easier to find historical examples 
of voter manipulation among those \s/hodiii fully comprehend English. 
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Certainly, the problems of uninformed voters manipulated by precinct 
chapters or rlever advertisements is an issue in the United States, but 
it is not a problem limited to non-Knglish speakers. There is no evi- 
dence that Uiose who vote bilingually are any less (or more) informed 
than their mv;nolingual counterparts. 

Who Supports the ELA? 

Senate joint Resolution 13, the Senate version of the ELA in the 100th 
Congress, was originally cosponsored by seven Senators: Symms, 
Cochran, Zorinsky, Helms, Thurmond, Garn, and Hatch, However, by 
the end of the session, there were only five supporters (all Republi- 
cans) since Zorinsky had died and his successor did not support the 
ELA, and Hatch withdrew his cosponsorship later in the session. This 
represents a decline in Senate ELA support from the previous Con- 
gress, where there were 15 sponsors. In the House of Representatives, 
there were 72 cosponsors of the six ELA measures. Sixty were Repub- 
licans and twelve were Democrats, Unlike the Senate, this House sup- 
port represented an increase Crom 50 Repre.sentatives in the previous 
session. 

In reviewing the list of supporters, it is apparent that the bill attracts 
legislators who are very conservative and antiliberal. This is not only 
true in general, but also in comparison with fellow party members. The 
five Senate Republicans average ADA rating (the most widely used 
"liberal quotient") was 2 percent and their ACU rating (the parallel 
conservative rating) ave aged 96.8 percent, compared with the 20 per- 
cent ADA and 73.4 percent ACU for all Senate Republicans. The same 
is true in the House, where ELA Republicans averaged 10.2 percent on 
their ADA ratings (overall Republicans were 20.8 percent) and 92.5 
percent on the ACU ratings (as opposed to 80.6 percent for all Repub- 
licans). Democratic ELA supporters in the Hou.se were even more at 
odds with their counterparts, averaging 43.2 percent on their ADA 
ratings (as opposed to 75.2 percent for the average Democrat) and 51.6 
percent on their ACU ratings (in contrast to 17.8 percent for all 
Democrats). 

Why does the ELA attract the support it does? It seems many cur- 
rent conservatives are extremely distressed with the social, political, 
and economic situation in the United States and espouse a return to an 
America where life was less complex, people were more overtly patri- 
otic, the family was a more cohesive unit, and everyone believed in the 
same things. It does not matter whether such an America ever existed; 
it is a nostalgic view that appeals to many people. In today's society, 
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where life has become more complicated, the appeal to simplicity is 
more attractive than accepting and tackling the reality we face. For- 
eigners become scapegoats (as they often have in the past) and are 
blamed for society's problems— loss of jobs to foreign competitors, 
unemployment, creation of special programs in society that rob tax- 
payers of their money, rising crime rates, poor schools, illiteracy, and 
so on. 

The ELA fits naturally into this view. Non-English users, and their 
support 3rs, arepart of these problems. They demand special privileges 
that others do not receive. They advocate rights not accorded to pre- 
vious groups. They threaten the very social fabric of society. Rather 
than address the complex problems in society, it is easier to blame the 
victims. It is their fault because they have not learned English and only 
measures like the ELA will solve the problem. Once people learn En- 
glish, all these difficulties will disappear. 

It should be noted that the ELA can actually be troublesome to some 
who hold traditional conservative values. First, it represents direct 
governmental intrusion into individual rights, an anathema to many 
conservatives. Classic conservative doctrine holds that the federal 
government should refrain from intervening in the personal lives and 
behavior of individuals, and that states and municipalities should be 
accorded local autonomy. A federal ELA would violate this principle 
by declaring a national official language and imposing regulations on 
states and individuals to enforce this provision. Second, for those who 
believe in the doctrine of "original intent," it is well documented that 
the framers of the Constitution believed that no official language 
should be imposed, and the ELA would directly contradict this intent. 
Thus, the ELA only represents a position of neoconservatives, not 
traditional ones. 

Certainly, the ELA is unattractive to liberals. Many of the policies 
that are objectionable to ELA supporters are those that have been 
championed by liberals. They were passed in the belief that it is the 
role of the federal government to intervene to protect the rights of 
individuals and groups that have not been accorded equal opportuni- 
ty. In fact, many liberals feel that should the ELA pass, individual 
freedoms would be abridged or denied to those who are limited- 
English speakers. Since the ELA, as a constitutional amendment, 
would represent the highest law of the land, and since the legislation 
is so vaguely worded as to allow the banning of any non-English use, 
it is feared that the ELA could deny basic human rights to many in our 
society. 
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Conclusion 

There is little likelihood that the FLA will pnss in Congress in the near 
future. Senate support is very weak and House support, while grow- 
ing, is nowhere near the number required to pass a constitutional 
amendment. Recent elections give no indication of growing support in 
Congress, and short of a major political shift, the votes needed to 
legislate the FLA simply do not exist. 

If this is so, why worry about the FLA? The answer is that merely 
having such bills before Congress has fostered a climate that perpetu- 
ates anti-immigrant attitudes and behavior in our society. Many states 
and municipalities have now passed their own versions of the ELA, 
obviously spurred on by the movement at the national level. Limited- 
Fnglish users and those who are proficient in English but choose also 
to use non-Fnglish languages are slandered and deprived of rights. 
The entire country suffers as long as we seriously consider this type of 
legislation. The ELA poses a threat to freedom in our pluralistic society, 
and it should be opposed by conservatives and liberals alike. 
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Few topics provoke as much scholarly and popular attention as the 
proposed English Language Amendment (ELA). The media keenly 
follows the progress of state ELA initiatives (StELAs) and national 
amendments introduced into Congress. Numerous scholarly studies 
explicate the legislative and political history of the English-only move- 
ment (Judd 1987; Marshall 1986) and its potential effects on minority 
language groups (Marshall and Gonzalez 1990, in press; San Miguel 
1986). Other scholars review the faulty logic and xenophobic under- 
pinnings of the most aj.^giessive of the national umbrella organizations 
of this movement— U.S. English (Gonzalez, Schott, and Vasquez 1988; 
Judd 1987), 

Yet there is a pervasive misconception among scholars, local and 
national politicians, and community members who concentrate on the 
impact of state ELAs while underestimating the strident march of U.S. 
English toward a federal ELA (FELA). StELAs are assumed to be largely 
symbolic, ultimately having little effect on civil rights legislation given 
the precedence of past rulings (Stalker 1988; Veltman 1986), and some 
scholars call the ratification of a c^^nstitutional amendment radical and 
highly improbable (Marshall 1986; Judd, this volume). Operating un- 
der these assumptions, ELA opponents myopically focus on the con- 
sequences of StELAs to the exclusion of all else. 

In the three states that have most recently passed English-only 
legislation—Arizona, Colorado, and Florida— the ELA is construed as 
in innocuous, primarily symbolic gesture. Shortly after a StELA was 
passed in Arizona, the governor publicly announced that state em- 
ployees should disregard the law until the constitutionality of the 
amendment was resolved. Arizona's attorney general also stated in a 
nonbinding opinion that the enactment "does not prohibit the use of 
languages other than English that are reasonably necessary to facili- 
tate the day-to-day operation of government" (Bass and Carson 1989). 
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A similar conclusion was reached when both the gove ^ of Colorado 
4 and the mayor of Denver issued executive orders stating that bilingual 

government information should be provided regardless of the newly 
passed official-English laws (Paulson 1989, A13), Likewise, in Florida, 
the legislature has taken no slops to pass laws to put the ballol mea- 
sure into effect. Unwittingly, ELA opponents comfortably rely upon 
the supremacy of the United States Constitution and federal statutes 
to protect the constitutional rights of minorities. By deflecting the 
public's attention from the larger issue, U.S. English leaders have effec- 
tively diffused the power of those ' o could otherwise defeat them. 
And upon examining the motives of the organization the real threat is 
apparent. 



The Real Agenda 

U.S. English has strong motivations for altering the U.S. Constitution 
and making English the national language. Ostensibly, its purpose is 
to protect and preserve the English language; in reality, the organiza- 
tion's most vocal concern is purging the government of foreign lan- 
guage use. Beardsmore and Willemyns (1986, 21) have suggested that 
the ELA is "masking something far more fundamental and that lan- 
guage is being used as a scapegoat." Plainly, it is not the language issue 
that ultimately drives U.S. English proponents; rather, it is the fear of 
potential loss of power and status (Marshall and Gonzalez 1990, in 
press; Fishman 1988). This paranoia is evidenced by the words of John 
Tanton (1986, 2), founder of U.S. English: "As whites see their power 
and control over their lives declining, will they simply go into the 
night? Or will there be an explosion?" 

A classic response to this fear is to introduce legislation which 
would limit the rights of those perceived to be at the root of the prob- 
lem. Historically, three conditions in the United States have nurtured 
widespread support for language-restriction movements: (1) war o" 
national crisis (Heath 1981; Higham 1963); (2) massive immigratioii 
(Leibowitz 1969); and (3} economic recession (Billington 1964). These 
movements contribute to a "hegemonic structure which permits the 
dominance of certain groups or classes and their languages over others 
(Skutnabb-Kangas and Phillipson 1989, 5) and result in "linguicism, " 
or racism on the basis of language. 

English-only proponents exploit the fears currently felt by United 
States citizens as they encounter economic crisis and an increasingly 
diverse America. By employing a sophisticated political and legal 
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strategy, U.S. Hnglish has succeeded where past language-restriction 
movements have failed. 

This paper argues that if U.S. English makes the Knglish Lnnguagc 
Amendment the highest law of the land, the ultimate impact would be 
to curtail the constitutional rights of language minorities. The recent 
successes the organization has enjoyed point toward a future in which 
English is the constitutionally based language of government and law. 
Adopting a FHLA could eviscerate all the progressive civil rights legis- 
lation passed in the 1960s and 1970s, 

If a FELA is ratified and federal and state legislation protecting 
minority rights is challenged, the United States Supreme Court may be 
asked to reinterpret the validity of current legislation. Four federal 
statutes and their state counterparts advance specific rights that, prior 
to their enactment, were actively abridged: (1 ) the Voting Rights Act of 
1965 and its 1975 amendments; (2) the Court Interpreters Act of 1978; 
(3) the Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 1972{EEOA); and (4) the 
Bilingual Education Act of 1968 and its 1974 amendments. The consti- 
tutional rights that are endangered follow: 

• the 4th Amendment rights to confront witnesses, to have assis- 
tance of counsel, and to understand the nature of the charges and 
the proceedings brought by the government against individual 
citizens; 

• the 5th Amendment right to not be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law; 

• the 14th Amendment rights to procedural due process and equal 
application of the law; 

• the 15th Amendment right to vote. 

Also at risk a^e the ephemeral rigiics of equal access to education and 
to work in an environment free of discrimination. Protected by federal 
and state statutes, these rights bridge the linguistic gap between lim- 
ited or non-English-speaking citizens and government agencies. Com- 
pensatory remedies prescribed by three statutes— such as bilingual 
ballots, bilingual education, and interpreters— grant minorities access 
to otherwise closed institutions. 



U.S. English: The Comprehensive Plan 

The rights, central to American citizenship, are under siege by the U.S. 
English offensive. To accomplish this objective, the organization en- 
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lists throe political and legal tactics: changing attitudes, marshalling 
state support, and effectively using legal challenges. 

Chaniiini^ Attitudes 

U.S. English employs the media to amass state and federal support for 
a rULA. Its major tactic is to di.sseminatc negative attitudes about non- 
native English speakers and the consequent urtjent need for the EI.A 
(Bikales 1986; Hayakawa 1987). By presenting unsubstantiated myths, 
U.S. English creates an illusion of encroachment, thereby instilling fear 
and altering individual perceptions and attitudes. Through its news- 
letters, U.S. English feeds the national media stories that criticize the 
use of Spanish operators by AT&T {U.S. Eti;^lish, 1988a), and questions 
Spanish programming by N13C {U.S. En^lifih, 1988b). In each selected 
state, prior to an election, U.S. English escalates media reporting to "a 
press conference a day" {U.S. £;/^'//s/j, 1988c), highlighting the need for 
an ELA. 1 laving won, the organization advances to a new state, leaving 
behind turmoil and uncertainty about what the newStELA means. 

Once U.S English has raised the ELA issue in a state, captured the 
popular vote, and passed a StELA, a clear political signal is sent to 
elected officials; that an ELA is what the state and people want. The 
attitudes of state senators and congressional representatives are af- 
fected once they see their constituents voting i/t's for such a bill. "Opin- 
ion polls showing 60 to 90 percent approval rate|s] have not gone 
unnoticed by legislators" (Crawford 1989, 53). When these representa- 
tives are faced with the issue, it is very likely they will vote with their 
constituents, regardless of their personal beliefs. 

Marshallm<^ State Support 

As U.S. English uses the media to change attitudes, it also musters 
state support. It is clear that the organization's leadership understand.--, 
the legal process for proposing and ratifying a constitutional amend- 
ment. According to the U.S. Constitution, discussion about new provi- 
sions may commence when either "two-tiiirds of both Houses . . . 
propose Amendments" or upon "Application of the Legislatures of 
two-thirds of the States . . . call|ing for] a | Constitutional] Convention" 
(U.S. Constitution, Article V). Either method is equally valid if the 
amendment, after proposal by Congress, is "ratified by the Legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States, or by Conventions" 
(Article V). 

In other words, once U.S. English has secured enough state legisla- 
tures that either are supporting, are considering, or have passed 
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StELAs, it will push for a national discussion to examine the possibility 
of a constitutional ELA. In general, there are two ways in which a 
constitutional amendment ma;^ be proposed: one involves state legis- 
latures calling for a Constitutional Convention and the other entails 
both Houses advancing a proposal. Only thirty-three state legislatures 
are needed before both Houses— or those same state legislatures — are 
able to begin the arduous process of amending the Constitution. 
Thirty-eight states, only five more than necessary to call for the Con- 
stitutional Convention, are needed to ratify the amendment. 

Once enough states .\ upport ELAs, U.S. English will argue that there 
is a legislative mandate lefore Congress and the Senate— a mandate to 
approve a national ELA. When the ELA is finally before the Houses for 
ratification, the prior media exposure and StELAs will expedite the 
process of passing the proposed amendment. U.S. English will argue 
that debate is unwarranted as the ELA has already been endlessly 
contested in the states. 

Clearly, the organization has carefully chosen the most cost- 
effective legal strategy for amending the U.S. Constitution. Investing 
millions of dollars now in state campaigns reduces ihe long-term fi- 
nancial and logistical burden of arguing its case at the national level. 
Changing national attitudes toward a FELA is less burdensome if the 
work is done in a calculated state-by-state campaign. The strategy is to 
take advantage of current problems such as the economic crisis and 
the insecurities it generates, so that the actual ramifications of ELAs 
remain unquestioned. 

Effectively Ushi}; Lt;vjfl/ Zhallen^e 

The lax policing of StT LAs by English-only proponents is perplexing to 
iliDse who misjudge Uj objective. U.S. English chooses not to w<iste 
limited time and resources bringing legal challenges in state courts 
based on properly promulgated StELAs. It is well aware that StELAs 
pose no threat to language minorities because of the supremacy of 
federal statutes protecting civil rights (Con/ale/, Vasquez, and Bischel 
1989, in press; Judd 1987). 

The supremacy clause declarers "that all laws made in pursuance of 
the Constitution . . . under the authority of the United States . . . shall 
enjoy legal superiority over any conflicting provision of a State consti- 
tution or law" (Rhhr^ Law 1979, 1292). U.S. English, cognizant of the 
supremacy argument, predicate ■ «ts ' ^itical strategy on this principle. 
Requisite to making any significaj ^,es in the current body of law. 
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U.S. English must persunde the American people to enact a constitu- 
tional amendment proclaiming English as the official language. 

After passage of a I'ELA, the next step is to challenge the validity of 
. ny federal laws contrary to the amendment. An example of a law 
potentially in conflict with the EI.A is the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
amended in 1975 to guard voting rights through the use of bilingual 
ballots. The legal question centers on whether or not the u.se of bilin- 
gual ballots erodes the primacy of the English language. The ultra- 
con.servative United States Supreme Court would then consider 
which of the competing interests requires greater protection—the su- 
premacy of Engli.'-.h as the official language or the use of bilingual 
ballots. If the Supreme Court upholds the supremacy of English, lan- 
guage minorities would, in effect, be denied the right to vote. Finally, 
once the FELA is enacted, and its validity is borne out by the United 
States Supreme Court, federal laws contrary to its stated intent are 
voidable. To void such a law, its constitutionality must first be chal- 
lenged. Following its efficient strategy, U.S. English need only bring 
challenges against a handful of federal statutes. 

If these federal statues are found to be unconstitutional, a domino 
effect would then ensue, and any corresponding state laws would 
become potentially voidable. Given constitutional precedent, chal- 
lenges to similar state statutes, like those protecting voting rights, 
would become pro forma and nullification would be inevitable. 



Update: The Comprehensive Plan 

U.S. English has pursued a manipulative campaign to make English 
the official language of the United State.s, and at all levels this calculat- 
ed plan has advanced its long-term objectives. This organization's 
concerted effort to change the way the public and lawmakers view the 
role of English in the United States has convinced many voters thr.t the 
ELA movement is harmle.ss, that "people wouldn't be required to give 
up their own language or culture— they would or .y be required to 
learn English" (Bramblctt 1987, 6A). 

One consequence of the uncritical acceptance of U.S. F.nglish's plat- 
form has been incrca.sed reprimands or firings of Spanish speakers by 
employers who confidently prohibit employees from speaking any 
language but English on the job {Guticm^ v. Munuiinil Court 1987; 
Knight and Duarte 1987; Paulson 1989). 

U.S. English has surpassed its own timetable for garnering state 
support. ELA legislation has been introduced in 29 states and pas.sed 
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in 17 (EPIC Events, 1989): it has prevailed in over one-half of the 33 states 
needed to call a Constitutional Convention. In proposing the fifth 
VELA before Congress, Representative Shumway (1989) touted the 
number of StIiLAs as "further evidence of growing support for the 
English Language Amendment" (4). 

In addition to the achievements in its use of the media and in win- 
ning elections, the organization intentionally modifies the wording of 
state HLAs to conform to the political inclinations of the targeted state. 
Although in Florida English was merely proclaimed the official lan- 
guage, in Arizona a much more restrictive amendment was enacted 
(US, Enfilish, 1988c). Similar developments have also occurred on the 
federal level; since 1981 there have been five attempts to introduce a 
VELA in Congress, each one disparately worded (Marshall 1986; Shum- 
way 1989). 

The willingness of U.S. English to pass variously worded amend- 
ments indicates adherence to a political strategy that supports its 
major objective. Not concerned with bringing state-level challenges, it 
patiently assembles the necessary support in Congress to amend the 
U.S. Constitution. 

The Aftermath of the LLA: A Scenario 

Let us consider the effect of the passage of the ELA in one particular 
slate. Like many other states, Arizona relies on both state and federal 
laws to protect civil rights of minorities. Because Arizona's legal status 
typifies that of many other states, it epitomizes what might happen 
across the nation. 

Votmf;^ Ri}ihts 

Language minorities in Arizona depend entirely on voting rights pro- 
tection through virtue of federal law (Gonzalez, Vasquez, and Bischel 
1989, in press). Abrogation of the Voting Rights Amendments of 1975, 
which prohibit the use of English-only ballots, will halt the significant 
gains made in Hispanic voter registration, a 44 percent increase from 
1976 to 1980 in the five southwestern states (Downing 1981). The state 
would regress to the status quo before 1975 when ballots were printed 
only in English, literacy tests were pervasive, and voting participation 
among minorities was extremely low. Although U.S. English conspires 
to eradicate ethnic voting blocs by abolishing the use of bilingual 
ballots, rescinding them would all but guarantee an uninformed elec- 
torate voting in the very patterns it fears. 
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Not only will Hispanics be affected, but other language minority 
groups such as the Navajo will be denied bilingual ballots as well. The 
invalidation of access rights once enjoyed may, as Marshall and Gon- 
zalez (1990) warn, provoke a sense of frustration impelling these 
groups to seek redress outside of the political process and perhaps 
even turn to violence. 

Bilinsual Education 

Bilingual education in Arizona, "permitted" by state law (Ovando and 
Collier 1985), would become null and void upon a supremacy clause 
challenge. More than 60 percent of the entire state school-age popula- 
tion in urban centers— limited, non-EnglivSh-speaking, and linguisti- 
cally and culturally diverse children— will be affected. An era will com- 
mence where children are linguistically restricted and psychologically 
punished for speaking their native language in school. Furthermore, 
teachers will no longer have the option to offer linguistically different 
children a breadth of educational alteriiatives, and it is probable that 
these children will be retained in "special" remed '.il first-grade clas.ses 
for two to three years and placed in special education courses because 
language problems will be rampant and unchecked. 

The only method allowable un'ler the ELA proponents' scenario to 
handle the language needs of these limited and non-Knglish-speaking 
populations would be traditional ESL classes, a method of questiona- 
ble benefit to American minority children (Task Force 1986). Without 
bilingual education the learning of content is delayed. And while the 
language minority child strives to acquire English proficiency, impor- 
tant windows of cognitive opportunity will be missed. Without using 
the child's native language for instruction, the ability of minority chil- 
dren to keep pace with their English language peers in terms of con- 
tent will be severely impaired (Wong-Fillmore and Valade/. 1986). 

Employment Access 

After an ELA becomes official, acts of discrimination on the basis of 
language could be perpetrated against non-English-speaking em- 
ployees, leaving them no recourse as is currently possible through 
both federal and state EEOA laws. These acts of discrimination would 
be completely lawful under a national ELA. For example, in light of the 
supremacy of the ELA, the discriminatory treatment of bilingual em- 
ployees could be permissible. Hence, minority language members in 
the state of Arizona would suffer unchecked racism perpetuated by 
employers, ignored by government, and sanctioned by the courts. 
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If the F{EOA were declared unconstitutional, no legal remedy would 
be available in state or federal courts for limited- or non-English- 
speaking employees. For example, in a 1^86 9th Circuit case, a bilingual 
employee named Gutierrez was restricted from speaking Spanish dur- 
ing breaks and working hours {Gutierrez i\ Municipal Court, 1987). Rely- 
ing on the EEOA, the court ruled in favor of Gutierrez because the 
StELA and the employer's rules were subordinate to federal law. With- 
out an EEOA, language, like the color of a person's skin, becomes a 
signal (Deutsch 1975) to employers who would otherwise be cautious 
in their treatment of linguistically different employees. 

Court Interpretation 

Arizona citizens trust the federal Court Interpreters Act of 1978 to 
protect their procedural and substantive due process rights. Upon 
enactment of an ELA, these protections would be lost. The state would 
return to a time when language minorities were routinely denied due 
process and equal protection under the law because of their "inability 
to communicate . . ." and the lack of or the rendering of "poor interpre- 
tation . . ." (U.S. Commission 1970). 

Gone would be access to fair and equal treatment in the legal system 
as guaranteed by 5lh and 6th Amendment rights: (1 ) to understand the 
nature of proceedings, (2) to confront witnesses, and (3) to have assis- 
tance of counsel. Qualified court interpreters would no longer be avail- 
able to any language minority populations. 

In Arizona state courts, the use of interpreters has just begun to 
improve the quality of justice afforded limited- and non-English 
speakers. The passage of a FELA destroys the impetus to hire interpre- 
ters in state courts. 

Regardless of U.S. English's alleged intent, this scenario represents 
one very likely outcome of passing a I ELA. Amending the Constitu- 
tion would change our society's fundamental conceptions of what is 
fair i>i education, the workplace, the courts, and the voting booth. As 
the Arizona example explicates, the number of rights language minor- 
ities enjoy will decrease and, as a consequence, their quality of life will 
suffer. 

Conclusions 

If the ELA should one day share the constitutional pages with our 
rights to speech and due process, twenty-five years of civil rights 
legislation would be imperiled. Understanding the motivations and 
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strategies of U.S. Hnglish makes clear the intentions of this powerful 
lobbying group: to deprive one group of Americans their rights. Fed- 
01 al and state legislation protects the existing constitutional and 
ephemeral rights of citizens and docs not in any way supplant the 
primacy of Hnglish. 

To allow discrimii^ation based upon a relatively immutable charac- 
teristic such as gender, race, religion, or language is contrary to the 
basic tenets of the United States Constitution. Denying rights to 
speakers of other languages allows for a slow but inevitable encroach- 
ment upon the rights of us all. 
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6 Official English and the 
English Profession 



Jan^es C Stalker 
Michit;^;; State University 

The task that I am undertaking here, predicting the effects on the 
Knglish teaching profession of the adoption of English as the official 
language of the United States, is very like writing science fiction, I am 
constructing a future based on the assumption that a particular event 
in the present will have noticeable and notable consequences. It is, of 
course, not a new exercise. Others have preceded me in predicting the 
effects on society of controlling language; the two most famous are 
probably George Orwell in 1984 and Aldous Huxley in Brave Neio World, 
both of whom present quite negative views of the consequences of 
official control of language. 

If we can take these novels as indicators of the success of such 
predictions, we may take heart. Neither of the worlds projected by 
Orwell and Huxley developed in quite the ways predicted; we do not 
live, talk, and write in a world controlled by Newspeak, nor do we 
chant slogans praising our status as Alphas, Betas, or Gammas. It is 
possible that Orwell and Huxley were simply depressive doomsayers 
and that their predicted worlds could not have developed. However, 
it is also possible that the projection of the possible consequences of 
the state control of language deterred such control, thwarting the 
realization of the predictions. Because the second possibility exists, 1 
am undertaking this prediction of consequences. 

The Null Hypothesis 

The easiest consequence to project is that nothing will happen. Pro- 
ponents of official-F.nglish measures oilen declare that it will simply be 
reaffirming a condition that already obtains that we are doing nothing 
neither more nor less important or far reaching than legislating a state 
bird or a state flower, Hnglish is the common language; to affirm that 
fact legislatively will not alter anything. Life in our classrooms will go 
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on as usual. In fact, such is not the case. Legislation declaring English 
as the official language almost always carries with it some stipulation 
to the effect that the legislature must or may enforce the official status 
of Knglish. Because of the vagueness of these enabling statements, any 
laws become possible, including a law which requires all classroom 
discourse to be conducted in English. Arizona's recently passed con- 
stitutional amendment incorporates restrictive language in the 
amendment itself: "Every statute, ordinance, rule, order, program, pol- 
icy or employee of the legislative, executive, or judicial branch of gov- 
ernment is required lo be in, or conduct business in, English only" 
("Official English," 1988, 4). As a governmental unit, public school 
classrooms are thereby restricted to discourse only in English. The use 
of a foreign language in a foreign language classroom is specifically 
allowed in the amendment, but thereby specifically disallowed in all 
other classrooms. 

Classrooms that are already manageable only because teachers and 
students can communicate in two languages will become impossible 
because neither can use a common language if it is not English. Fur- 
thermore, the demand on resources, which are already overstrained, 
will increase. Lau v. Nichols (1974) and the Joiner Decision reaffirm that 
all citizens of the United States, no matter what their national, ethnic, 
or linguistic origins might be, have an equal right to public education. 
Should that education be restricted so that it must occur only in En- 
glish, we will be obliged, by law, to provide appropriate classes in 
English to all who want or need them, so that language will not be a 
barrier to education. Consequently, we will need to provide more 
cla.sses devoted solely to English-language instruction than we pres- 
ently do, in order to serve the needs of those adults who will be obliged 
to learn English to conduct their normal, daily affairs. A study by the 
Rand Corporation tells us that there are some 40,000 adults in Los 
Angeles who want to take English classes but who are on waiting lists 
because classes are not available. Estimates for the total number of 
adults who will need English classes run as high as 500,000 in Califor- 
nia, 170,000 in Texas, 63,000 in Illinois, and 60,000 in New York. Is it 
possible that these people could sue the state or the federal govern- 
ment because they are being denied equal access to the official lan- 
guage of the United States? It certainly seems possible. 

Under English-only legislation, students, whether child or adult, 
cannot study subjects such as math in the native language, while 
studying English in another class; they will be obliged to learn English 
first so that they can then learn math or science or social studies. As a 
result, we will need to extend the number of years in which children 
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are in school so that wo can teacli thorn English before they be^in their 
academic study. Those of us who teach lingiish as a second language 
in university programs know from years of experience that an adult 
student who has a high school or undergraduate college education 
and who has studied Knglish for three to six years will need an addi- 
tional six to twelve months of intensive l-nglish study (twenty to 
twenty-five hours per week) in order to reach the level of fluency 
necessary to survive in a classroom in which Knglish is the language of 
instruction. Children learn language more quickly than adults, but 
they do not learn instantaneously. There will be a necessary increase 
in schooling time if Hnglish-only legislation is adopted. We must be 
aware as well that an increase in schooling time may also ensure a 
larger number of dropouts who ca n neither do math nor speak lingiish. 

English-Only Becomes Standard-Unglish-Only 

The focus of discussion here, as in most considerations of Mnglish-only 
legislation, has been on English as oppo.sed to other languages. How- 
ever, we must consider another aspect of the world we are projecting 
for the future. Declaring Hnglish as our official language will eventually 
require that we pick one kind of English. In other words, official- 
Hnglish legislation will affect native speakers of English as well as 
Americans whose native language is not English. There is widespread 
support for official-English legislation among English teachers at all 
levels. The geiv il assumption spems to be that English is in jeopardy, 
that it is blighted and about to expire, and that legalizing English will 
breathe new life into it and ensure that we will all use it with clarity 
and brilliance hereafter. The underlying assumption appears to be that 
we will b- legalizing standard English. Hence, we have a conHiction of 
two w'\ries: (I) that because clerks in stores and restaurants will not 
be able to talk to us in English, we cannot get what we want, and (2) 
that even when they do speak English, they will be mangling our 
language. 

The question then becomes not just whether English will be the 
official language but lohich E.nglish will be the official language, a ques- 
tion which will ultimately have to be decided by the courts, yielding a 
decision which will then dictate the language which will be used in the 
classroom. As teachers of English, we all assume that we use and teach 
standard English in our classrooms, but are we certain that we do? Are 
we certain that the particular dialect that we use will suffice if we are 
required, by law, to pass a test, oral and written, which demonstrates 
that we know and use the legally mandated dialect? Assuming that we 
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would not be required to take such a test is foolish. Many states have 
already adopted legisloiion requiring teachers to demonstrate compe- 
tency in the subject areas that they teach. Adding a test which demon- 
strates knowledge of and the ability to use a particular variety of 
English designated as the standard variety is quite easy. The Educa- 
tional Testing Service, the organization which develops and adminis- 
ters the SAT, GRE, MCAT, and other such assessment instruments, 
administers the Test of Standard Written English along with the SAT 
for those who want it. It would be a very small step for a state to require 
us E.nglish teachers to take it as well in order to establish that we are 
sufficiently competent to teach in English (not just to teach English). 

The notion that a state would require its citizens to learn standard 
English is not a projection into the future. California, the state which 
often foreshadows events in the rest of the United States, once again 
leads the way. A bill requiring school systems to determine which 
students do not use standard English, and to provide remedial work 
for them, has been introduced in the California legislature several 
times during the 1980s. It has always been defeated, but the reason 
given is that the legislature cannot fund the testing and remediation 
which would be necessary. The defeat has not been on the grounds 
that wearenot sure what standard English is or that variation in native 
dialect is normal and legitimate and a legislated single dialect is inap- 
propriate. In short, at least one state has already begun the process of 
legalizing a particular kind of English, a legalization which will inevi- 
tably determine the kind of language that teachers and teacher train- 
ers will be obliged to teach and to use in the classroom. The conse- 
quences of such a requirement may seem minimal, but in fact such 
legislation raises old and difficult problems and practices, some of 
which we thought we were on the road to solving or eliminating. One 
likely immediate result is that a significant portion of our curricular 
time will again be devoted to the memorization and testing of usage 
rules, because these will inevitably be the basis for any definition of 
standard English adopted by a legislature. It is all that they know. It is 
what we English teachers taught them. 

If we in fact decide that our official English is to be defined as 
standard English, we must decide whether that standard is to apply to 
botl -al and written English. Are we going to require the non-native 
speakers of English and the native, but nonstandard, speakers to dem- 
onstrate proficiency only in standard, edited, written American Eng- 
lish, or will they need to speak it too? If the latter, we must then decide 
which kind or kinds of spoken English we will legally accept as our 
standard, our pedagogical target. As difficult as it will be to decide 
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which features ciefino standard, edited, written American English, that 
decision will be quite an easy task compared with making that deter- 
mination for spoken English. Because? they are socially nonprt^stigious 
and have thereby been classified as nonstandard, we can eliminate 
black English vernacular, Appalachian ("hillbilly"), and the various 
Hispanic influenced dialects from contention. But we must decide 
which regional variety or varieties of English will be acceptable. Shall 
we accept all regional varieties as standard? If so, does that include 
Appalachian dialect? Are we going to accept all varieties of all regional 
dialects, working-class through white-collar, or limit standard to the 
educated varieties of all regional dialects? What level of education 
then? High school diploma? Bachelor's degree? Master's? Doctorate? 
Will having achieved these certificates ensure that we are legally using 
the official standard, or will we be obliged to take a test? Who will make 
up the test? 

By this time, many readers will be responding vehemently to this 
list of questions. How absurd! Everyone knows what standard English 
is! And besides, we do not need to legislate standard English just 
because we have adopted legislation which specifies that English is 
our official language. But, be aware, we must make these decisions 
because we have taken the step of iegali/ing English; hence we must 
in turn legalize some particular kind or kinds of English, otherwise all 
varieties of English of whatever kind will be legally English. Indian, or 
Nigerian, or Filipino, or Australian English will legally be as acceptable 
as educated Alabaman or working-class Chicago English. 

We are a litigious society. The limitations on our daily conduct are 
increasingly being defined in the courts. The question of the validity or 
value of such definitions is beside the point here. That it happens is 
very much to the point. Legal limitations and definitions may take 
time in coming, but when the first step is taken down the road of 
legalization, they come. Based on the English-only amendment, legal 
challenges to the right of municip<^i employees to use their native 
language in a public place when that language is not English have 
been raised in California. Store clerks in f-lorida are being fired for 
talking in languages other than English ("Official English," 1988, 1). 
These actions may seem remote to some of us nov, but eventually 
such actions will affect us personally If we adopt an "English-only" 
policy, and then take the next step to "standard-English-only" policy, 
it is within the realm of possibility that parents or students can sue us 
for using a nonofficial, nonstandard variety of English in our class- 
room. Our classroom is, after all, a public place, thereby subject to the 
dictates of the laws regarding the use of English. 
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Rejection and Isolation: The Symbolism of English-Only 

One of the currcMit buzzwords on university campuses is international' 
ization. Although the word is aestiietically awkward, the concept is 
certainly appropriate to our time. We are being internationalized 
whether we like it or not. Our cars, stereos, fax machines, and portable 
radios come from japan. Our wine comes from France, Australia, Aus- 
tria, Spain, Italy, as well cus Michigan, New York, and California. Our 
clothes are made in Hong Kong, Taiwan, Sri Lanka, Mexico. Our Moth- 
er's Day bouquets grow in Latin and South America, as do our vege- 
tables. If we ceased being international in our economic life, we would 
reduce our balance of trade deficits, but we would also reduce our 
standard of living. We are international in ways that we do not even 
know. Do you know who owns the mortgage for your condominium or 
house? It could very easily be a European bank cartel which owns your 
hometown bank. The intricacies of international finance are nicely 
illustrated in a recent round of corporate buying. Seagrams, an Amer- 
ican company, bought Martell a French company, but Seagrams is 
owned by the Bronfmans, a Canadian family ("Let's Make a Deal," 
1988, 67). Ford autoinobiles are manufactured and assembled around 
the world, and we are all familiar with the burgeoning number of 
liaisons between Japanese and American companies such as Fuji and 
Xerox and General Motors and Nissan, 

An interesting, and oft highlighted, aspect of this international 
wheeling and dealing is that the business is conducted in English. 
When the Japanese sell computer chips to the French, they do so in 
English. An Italian pilot landing a plane at an Italian airport receives 
instructions and responds in English. English is the international lan- 
guage, has been for the last century or so, and shows no signs at the 
moment of losing that function to another language, even those lan- 
guages which are spoken by larger numbers of native speakers than 
English, languages such as Spanish and Chinese. Knowing English is 
an economic asset; not knowing English is an economic hindrance. 
That is the case within the United States and outside of the United 
States. 

It is easy to conclude from these facts that everyone wants or needs 
to know English; therefore it is not necessary to learn another lan- 
guage. We would not be able to use it in any case. While realizing that 
there is some truth in this assertion, we must also realize that not 
everyone in the world does speak English nor wants to. Part of the not 
wanting to arises from the same xenophobia which lies behind the 
English-only legislation. We humans seem to have a natural penchant 
for staying within our own groups and for regarding outsiders with a 
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groat deal of skepticism. That skepticism all too often turns nasty. Lack 
of knowledge about other people breeds suspicion and rejection of any 
behavior which is ''theirs" as opposed to "ours." Legislation which 
restricts the possibilities for learning about others encourages the xen- 
ophobia which we must guard against if we are to succeed in our 
contemporary/ very international world. Knowing Japanese or Ger- 
man helps us understand the culture that is encoded in the language, 
and that understanding will enable us to deal with people more effec- 
tively, politically, and economically. 

Legislation which restricts the classroom use of languages other 
than Hnglish embraces such economically debilitating xenophobia 
and tells the rest of the world that we are not interested in learning 
who they really are. Many of these nations, like us, have or want a 
common language to promote and ensure unity within the country. 
But that is not really the issue here. We already have a common lan- 
guage. Immigrants to the United States learn Hnglish without legal 
compulsion. Our own marketplace is the best indicator of th.it; His- 
panic radio listeners in Miami desert Spanish-language stations at the 
rate of five per year ("It's a Whole Nuevo Muudo/' 1989, 45-46). Given 
that 68 percent of the available Hispanic audience already listens to 
iinglish-language stations, it is relatively easy to calculate that, with- 
out the support of new immigrants, it will not be long before all His- 
panics in Miami are English-only listeners. 

Our common language is not in jeopardy. The dang-^r lies noi in the 
loss of Hnglish as the common language of the United States, but in the 
loss of an international view of our role in the world. English-only 
legislation compels teachers to join in the xenophobia. An English- 
only viewpoint is an isolationist viewpoint. It reduces other languages 
to their least communicative and useful function. Because they can 
only be taught as foreign languages, because they carmot be used in 
the classroom, or even in the school building, as living communicative 
languages, they simply become sociolinguistic markers. They function 
as indicafors of a certain level of education, but otherwise they are of 
no practical use. We arrogantly indicate that we will study certain 
languages, but that we will not really learn them— a rejection and repu- 
diation of all cultures but our own. 

The effect of xenophobia on our profession will be the hardest of all 
to detect. It will be a subtle message we communicate to those who 
come from other places, children and adults who learn from the class- 
room that their languages and heritages are things to be ashamed of, 
the usek?ss baggage of a worthless life. But a worse lesson is the one 
that we will be teaching ourselves, that our language and our way of 
life are the only ones of true and real value. To believe that we have a 
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language and culture worth preserving and developing is no crime; to 
believe that it is the only one worth preserving and developing is self- 
defeating. English-only legislation encourages us to stick our heads in 
the sand. It does not encourage us to develop our linguistic resources, 
along with our other intangibie resources, so that we can compete in 
the international marketplace. 

Polarization and Division 

Our profession unites us in a common endeavor. We all work at help- 
ing our students become literate, educated members of society. We 
quibble about which authors to teach, whether a product or process 
approach to teaching writing is more effective, whether to put a period 
after Ms or not, but despite all of the minor quibbles, wo share a 
common vision and common goals. English-only initiatives strike at 
the heart of that unity. When we stand in the voting booth to vote for 
or against an official-English amendment, we can only be for English or 
against it. At that moment, we become a polarized profession, and the 
polarization is not of our doing. We are all "for" English; that is why we 
are English teachers. Yet we are forced to make a decision that is 
irrelevant to our profession and which divides us rather than joins us 
so that we can better accomplish our common goals. The consequen- 
ces for our profession outlined here are negative ones because the 
official-English initiative is a negative one. Exclusion is a negative act, 
Orwell and Huxley were right; state control of language implies con- 
trol on our lives and language, a control which we have never allowed. 
Our first amendment ensures freedom of speech, freedom to use lan- 
guage as we choose, so long as we do not infringe on the rights of 
others. In that spirit, we have never established a language academy to 
codify our language for us. We have never wanted or needed an official 
language in any form. We still do not. 
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In his essay, "The Paranoid Style in American Politics/' Richard Hof- 
stadter (1966) traces a phenomenon, not limited to the American polit- 
ical experience, but yet an integral part of it, which develops from the 
perception that a hostile, conspiratorial world is "directed against a 
nation, a culture, a way of life" (4). Those who hold this point of view, 
according to Hofstadter, believe that 

the old AmeriCiin virtues have already been eaten away by cusmo- 
politans and intellectuals; the old compotitix e capitalism has been 
gradually undermined by socialist and communist schemers; the 
old national security and independence have been destroyed by 
. . . nut merely outsiders and foreigners, but . . . also . . . betrayal at 
home. (24) 

Such a predisposition, Murray Levin (1971 ) suggests, is not the least 
un-American, but rather has deep roots in the American culture. He 
believes that hysteria is whipped up during those times when it serves 
the interests of big business, politics, and the social elite— that it occurs 
very seductively in pluralistic trappings, though ultimately it re- 
presses true pluralism. Levin believes that this kind of hysteria 
spreads by cooperation among many elements in the society. Politi- 
cians, the media, and a wide range of special interest groups all share 
the same material.s, techniques, and opinions masqueraded as facts, 
mailing lists, programs, staffs, and finances for widespread and care- 
fully nurtured attacks against chosen targets that seem to them to 
threaten the "American way." As Levin puts it: 

The deeply felt intolerance tiiat springs from i>ur intense commit- 
ment to Americanism, the irrational and impulsive need to defend 
the assumptions of John Locke and Adam Smith, the anti- 
Semitism, the nativism, the anti-intellectualism, the vigilantisni, 
the racism, the xenophiibia, the pursuit of self interest under the 
guise of superpatriotism, and the profound antiradicalism that can 
be observed "in extremis" during the hysteria have always been 
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nnd are today the working assumptions of millions of Americans. 
(1971,9) 

Today it is no longer socially acceptable to be overt or confronta- 
tional about such sentiments. It is the style to cloak these feelings in 
pro-American rhetoric and to enact legislation which indirectly pun- 
ishes certain groups or ideas. I think we are able to observe these 
strategies at work in the movement to make English the "official lan- 
guage." Apparently, the languages of current immigrant groups, if not 
the immigrants themselves, are perceived as threats to the "American 
way." In the acceptable modern style, we enact legislation to thwart 
whatever danger these groups and their languages supposedly pose 
to our traditions. 

Two main factors have determined whether the immigrants of a 
given era are met with hysterical nativism or tolerance; economic need 
and national self-image. Cyclically, we have welcomed immigrants 
into the country or shut them out according to prevailing economic 
conditions. However, white northern Kuropeans have always been 
favored over peoples of color, whether they are yellow, red, brown, or 
black. Immigrants, especially those of color, have always done the least 
favorable, most dirty, dangerous, dead-end jobs at the lowest wages, 
As long as immigrant workers can be used to generate quick profits, 
drive wages ciovvn, contain inflation, or to bust unions, Americans 
have been content to exploit them. But the welcome offered to immi- 
grants is also influenced heavily uy the way we perceive our image and 
security in the world, When we believe America is challenged, we look 
for scapegoats both inside and outside the country. Immigrants are 
convenient, they look different, their languages are different. They are 
outsiders within. 

By the mid-1970s, we had lost the war in Vietnam. We had also 
experienced our first oil crisis, and it was becoming increasingly clear 
that we were bracing for an economic downturn. Citing particularly 
the number of Mexicans who were coming back and forth across the 
border allegedly to take jobs from Americans, President Carter asked 
Congress to prohibit the hiring of "illegal aliens" and to give legal 
status to those residing in the United States since 1970. James Cock- 
croft (1986) traces the history of this movement for the control of our 
borders which eventually led to the 1982Simpson-Ma/./oli bill. The bil^ 
was introduced by Senator Simpson (R-Colorado) as a means of "slam- 
ming the door on unwanted Mexican 'wetbacks,'ofstemminga poten- 
tial tidal wave of Caribbean and Central American 'boat people' and 
'teet people' and of preserving the nation's culture" (218). As Simpson 
explained the legislation to his colleagues: 
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If lcingiiaj?t? and cultural separatism rise above a certain level, the 
unity and political stability of the nation will, in time, be seriously 
eroded. A common language and a core public culture of certain 
shared values, beliefs and customs make us distinctly "Ameri- 
cans." (222) 

Senator Mayakavvii (R-California) added a "sense of the Congress" 
clause to the bill; making English "the official language of the United 
States." Simpson-MazzoH did not pass immediately after its introduc- 
tion, and some believe it was because big business did not think the 
time was right. Speaker O'Neill said he found no constituency for it 
when the bill came up in 1983. Hventually Simpson-Maz/oli squeaked 
through the House of Representatives over the objection of many 
Mexican-American groups, the Farm Labor Alliance, and the AFL-CR). 
The Hnie was starting to be right; Americans felt threatened to the 
extent that they wanted to limit the number of immigrants, Mexican- 
Americans in particular, coming into the country. 

What changed to make such legislation, as well as the English-only 
movement, suddenly popular and timely? Here; we must pause to 
review the litany of events that have created the climate for scapegoat- 
ing immigrants from Mexico, Central America, the Orient, the Mideast, 
and Haiti. In the past ten or fifteen years, Americans experienced a 
runaway budget deficit while the economy went sour and unemploy- 
ment rose to frightening proportions. Many large United States cities 
were bankrupt, and homelessness and soup lines, once thought gone 
forever, had returned. Interest rates were unstable, and young families 
found it almost impossible to buy homes. The illegal drug trade and 
the specter of widespread addiction threatened the future of a whole 
generation, and schools were losing as many students as they were 
educating. The cost of a college education was becoming an almost 
unbearable burden for middle-class students. Racial attacks and other 
violent crimes increased. All these events and others, including the 
high rate of divorce and family dysfunction, as well as dishonesty in 
government, disturbed the tranquility of the nation. 

Events outside the country were also creating insecurity. Khomeini, 
who had taken power in Iran, had held American hostages captive for 
a year in order lo punish the United States for having befriended the 
Shah. The Japanese h.id begun making and selling phenomenal 
numbers of cars in the United States, largely because the quality of 
Japanese cars was superior to that of the American models. Salvado- 
rans and Haitians had fled to the United States in record numbers 
because life waj^ unbearable under the dictators of both countries. 
Eventually, the United States assisted both countries in deposing their 
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dictators. Nearly a quarter of a million Cuban boat people had made 
their way to the United Stales. And in American schools, the Lnu v. 
Nichols ruling was in force, requiring schc.is to provide remedies for 
citizens who could not profit from education because tiiey were fluent 
in languages other than English. 

How have all these disparate incidents coalesced in "English-only" 
sentiment? Hofstadter (1966) explains that many people who consider 
themselves descendants of "old-family" Americans feel that their an- 
cestors fought for this country, settled it, and made it powerful. Eor 
generations their families enjoyed special prestige in America, but 
today they "feel that they have been pushed out of their rightful place 
in American life, even out of their neighborhoods" (55). Indeed, it is 
projected that in the twenty-first century the WASP will be a minority 
group in America. On the other hand, Hofstadter finds that "new- 
family" Americans also "have had their peculiar status problem." In 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries they were the fresh 
immigrants who had to find a new way of life, a new language, and a 
new identity while suffering the rebuff of old-family Americans who 
made them feel inferior and often prevented them from enjoying first- 
class citizenship rights. 

Statu.s problems take on a special importance in American life 
because a very large part of the population suffers from one of the 
most troublesome of all status questions: unable to enjoy the sim- 
ple luxury of assuming their own nationality as a natural event, 
they are turmcnted by a nagging lioubt as to whether they are 
really and truly and fully Americans. (58) 

New family descendants must face not only the struggles of every- 
day life in this complex society where "getting ahead" and "moving 
up" are the evidences of success, but they must also be able to demon- 
strate that they are no less patriotic, or loyal, or American than all other 
Americans. One of the easiest ways to do so is to adopt the American 
prejudices against certain groups who are mythologized as aliens, 
deviants, and threats to the American way of life. "Students of preju- 
dice in America have found that patriotism correlates more closely 
with prejudice than any factor" (Levin 1971, 170). New-tamily and old- 
family Americans then are aligned together against current immi- 
grants who are largely from Mexico, Central America, the West Indies, 
Asia and the Middle East— all peoples of color. 

But the situation is more complicated than that. The American pop- 
ulation is made up of millions of immigrants and the descendants of 
millions of immigrants. Many of them still have memories or know 
stories of hardships in the "old country" where they or their forebears 
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were often political pawns of regimes that had no regard for human 
rights and where many were too poor to afford the basic necessities- 
food, clothing and shelter. Their loyalty to the American way of life is 
not only passionate, but is, from their viewpoint, the least they can 
give to the land that adopted them and gave them a good life. Conse- 
quently, what often appears to others as superpatriotism is something 
born of their gratitude for having had the good fortune of becoming 
Americans. 

But many Americans are afraid they cannot hang on to what they 
have and give their children a good start if everyone is allowed to have 
a piece of the same pie. There is a pervasive fear in this country that 
material resources are so limited that one group cannot have its basic 
needs met if all other groups share the same resources. Twenty years 
ago, Georg Borgstrom (1969), an international food science authority, 
wrote two books in which he called attention to what he believed was 
proof that natural resources are dangerously finite: 

Our resources are in most respects, possibly with the temporary 
exception of energy, grossly inadequate. The gap between the rich 
and poor nations is widening and threatening within this very 
century to engulf the few remaining oases. (318) 

Borgstrom goes on to make very clear what peoples he believes are 
a threat to the world's limited resources: 

Has any world politician faced up to the ominous fact that in the 
year 2000 we will have at least four billion Asians, half a billion 
Africans, and 600 million Latin Americans? Has any American 
politician formulated a workable constructive program to cope 
with a teeming Latin-American world, right at our doorstep, three 
times as big as the present? The policies of the past have been 
wholly inadequate. The failure is made glaringly evident by the 
fact that 100 million Latin Americans, half of the present number, 
are lacking almost everything—food, homes, water and soil. (318- 
19) 

The philosophy that there is enough in the world, or that enough 
can be created in the world for all the peoples of the world, does not 
prevail because as John Dewey observed: 

Civili/dtion existed for most of human history in a state of scarcity 
in the material basis for a humane life. Our ways ol thinking, 
planning and working have been cUtuned to this fact. Thanks to 
science and technology we now live in an age of potential plenty. 
(Kennedy 1930, 93) 

John Dewey may have believed that the potential for plenty exists, and 
so may a few scientists, but the average American believes Borg- 
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Strom's scenario: thai the world's goods arc scarce and getting more 
scarce, and therefort?, somebody will not make it to the table. Is there 
any doubt about who tho majority of Americans would choose not to 
invite? 

So what has all this to do with making Hnglish the "official lan- 
guage" of the United States? A great deal. Such a policy would accom- 
plish everything violence and oppression were once used to achieve— 
and all legally. Obviously most current immigrants are not now liter- 
ate in Hnglish and likely will not be in the immediate future. How 
handy to have these new laws which make them illegal, non-citi/ens, 
disenfranchised. How convenient, in the name of offering them a 
chance of assimilation, to actually prevent it. Then these new immi- 
grants will not be able to develop or assert political power and will lack 
the ability to defend themselves against those groups or laws that 
would oppress them. They will be unable to compete in the market 
place; thus they will always be a ready pool of laborers for the dead- 
end, risky, low-paying jobs that "true" Americans do not want. At the 
same time they will be easily expendable in the marketplace. If these 
individuals or groups cannot communicate in the "official" language 
of the land, they legally will not be able to communicate at all because 
"officially" they will have said nothing no matter what they say, or 
how they say it. 
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A colleaifiw speaks of mhwritics i: arademks luwini^ gotten so much handed 
them that they don't kmnv their limitations. Did he say "Give 'em an inch and 
they'll take a mile"? / tell my wife. She says "Do yon realize he sa'i 'Give 'em an 
inch and they'll take a mile' '? 

At a restaurant a hasic-writing advocate tells of having beoi effectively conned 
by a young Puerto Rican, Clever, the things these Puerto Ricans loill do to get a 
buck A Puerto Rican sat beside her. I do not appear the stereotypical spic. 

"Spies" is iohat we are called. The term is a racial reference with a linguistic 
history: "No speak Fjiglish" "No spic," "Spic," 

John Taiiton's Hispanic hysteria had been exposed. He had founded 
ail organization to support the English Language Amendment be- 
cause he feared a Hispanic takeover, a takeover by fast-breeders faith- 
ful to a Roman Church which does not respect the division of church 
and state (higerson 1988, 5; LaFranchi 1988, 18). He liad said that Amer- 
ica is going to face "the first instance in which those with their pants 
up are going to get caught with their pants ciuwn" (Wingert 1989). He 
said all this. Newspapers wrote of how he said this. There were grand 
gestures: Lindr* Chavez's resignation; Walter Cronkite's resignation. 
And still English-only propositions passed in state after state. Tanton, 
I must believe, was regaided as an abe^ ration, the bad apple, not at the 
core of the intent of an English Language Amendment. 

There must be many who believe that those of us who say English- 
language legislation is a racial or ethnic matter are overreacting, dis- 
playing our typical minority oversensitivity. Advocates of an English 
Language Amendment must believe that minorities do not under- 
stand that the non-English speaker's welfare, as well as the t-ation's, 
rests on our mutual ability to communicate through a common 
tongue. This is a secret to no one. 

VV« know that although a command of English might not guarantee 
power, its lack pretty well guarantees powerlessness. No one can 
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argue against the primacy of English at this time in history. But one can 
argue a history of confusing race and language, of official subjugation 
in the name of unity. America has a history of Tantons and of a historic 
ill will to HispanicS; to anyone not of western European stock. 

In 1907 President Theodore Roosevelt appointed an immigration 
commission to study what was being perceived of as an immigration 
problem. By 1911 the commission issued a forty-two-volume report. 
Its findings were that the new immigrants, eastern and southern Euro- 
peans, were inherently inferior to the older immigrants. The commis- 
sion cited a noted anthropologist; Madison Grant, who wrote, 

The new immigration contained a large and increasing number of 
the weak; the broken; and the mentally crippled of all races drawn 
from the lowest stratum of the Mediterranean basin and the Bal- 
kans, together with hordes of the wretched; submerged popula- 
tions of the Polish ghettoes. Our jails, insane asylums; and alms- 
houses are filled with human flotsam and the whole tone of 
American life; social; mural and political; has been lowered und 
vulgarized by them. (Estrada et al. 1981; 115) 

Italians are still "ethnic." We still tell Polish jokes. 

Mexicans were viewed in even less favorable terms. New Mexico 
was denied statehood until Anglos outnumbered the Hispanics 
(Conklin and Lourie 1983). Arizona's bid for statehood at the turn of 
the century had been denied several times on the basis of its Mexican 
population, referring to the Mexican "mongrel racial character." In 
1924; America closed the doors to free immigration from Europe, The 
doors had already been closed to Asians in the Chinese Exclusion Act 
of 1882, Mexicans could work the farmS; railroads, and mines but not 
apply for citizenship. Come ia but go back when the work is done. 
Then in 1928, during congressional hearings on Western Hemisphere 
immigration; attempts were made at stopping even this revolving 
door. The case against Mexicans was summed up by one eloquent 
speaker to the hearings. As for Mexicans, he said. 

Their minds run to nothing higher than animal functions—eat; 
sleep; and sexual debauchery. In every huddle of Mexican shacks 
one meets the same idleness; hordes of hungry dogS; and filthy 
children with faces plastered with flies disease; lice; human filth; 
stench; promiscuous fornication; bastardly; lounging; apathetic 
peons and lazy squawS; beans and dned fruit; liquor; general 
squalor, and envy and hatred of the gringo. These people sleep by 
day and prowl by night like coyoteS; stealing anything they can 
get their hands on, no matter how useless to them it may be. 
Nothing left outside is safe unless padlocked or chained dowit. Yet 
there are Americans clamoring for more of these human swine to 
be brought over from Mexico. (Ustrada al. 1981; 116) 
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l*he swine continued to be brought over as long i\s there was profit in 
having them. 

But when the profits ran out; the Mexicans were kicked out. When 
the*Grent Depression hit, Mexicans and Mexican-Americans who ap- 
plied for relief were directed to "Mexican Bureaus," The Bureaus' job 
was to repatriate Mexicans—without regard to citizenship. Like swine, 
they were stuffed into cattle cars and railroaded to a home that for 
many had never been theirs. In 1933 a Los Angeles eyewitness to the 
repatriation process expressed a relatively common sentiment: 

The repatriation programme is regarded locally as a piece of con- 
summate statecraft. The average per family cost of executing it is 
$7L14, including food and transportation. It cost one Los Angeles 
County $77,249,29 to repatriate one shipment of 6,024, It would 
have cost $424,93,170 to provide this number with such charitable 
assistance as they would have been entitled to had they re- 
mained—a savings of $347,468,40, (Estrada et al, 118) 

iTom 1929-34 the number of repatriated Mexicans exceeded 400,000, 
Approximately half were native to the United States. We can only 
speculate on the number who would have been American and Angli- 
cized, educated in American schools, playing with Anglo kids. The 
immigrants had known English. It was the law. 



''But it's English which unites us'' 

There are no doubt many whose concern really is with providing 
everyone equal access to America's bounties. Prosperity requires a 
common language. That lan^niage is ti iglish, Former Senator Huddles- 
ton explained the history to a special subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee on English-language legislation: 

For over 200 years, the United States has enjoyed the blessing of 
one primary language that is spoken and understood by most of 
its citizens. The previous unquestioned acceptance of the lan- 
guage by immigrants from every linguistic and cultural back- 
ground has enabled us to come together and prosper as one peo- 
ple, (1984, 15) 

The line between myth and history is being blurred here, America 
had known hundreds of native languages before Europeans arrived. 
We know that not all Native Americans passively adopted the lan- 
guages of the colonizers. The colonists brought Dutch and some Swed- 
ish to the New York-Delaware area. The Holland Tunnel remains and 
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Rutgers University. The Huguenots brought French to Louisiana; an 
officially bilingual state to this day. The Spaniards brought Spanish to 
Florida, the Southwest; and the West. Germans brought their language 
to Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania "Dutch" (really Deutsche) remains a 
distinct dialect, its German influence still present. I have eaten frank- 
furters with kraut and mustard since long bef<)rp kimieri^artcfi. We are 
full of German. It is American— not "ethnic/' like, say, tacos or Spanish 
rice. 

Germans did not quietly accept the primacy of Fnglish. Those who 
were in America during the Revolutionary War era were in no hurry to 
learn Knglish. They brought out the Tanton in Benjamin Franklin, who 
asked; back in 1751; 

Why should the Palutitw Boim |Gcrmans| be suffered to swarm 
onto our Settlumonts and, by herding together, establish their 
LcUiguage and Manners, to the Hxclusion of ours? Why should 
Petin^iflvania, founded by the Ef^^lkh, become a Colony of Aliens, 
who will shortly be so numerous as to Germanize us instead of our 
Anglifylng them? (Weaver 1970, 57) 

Franklin saw Germans the way Tanton sees Hispanics. But Franklin 
responded differently. The l-ounding Fathers figured more unity could 
be had in pluralism than in subjui»ation, Thv Germans would be nec- 
essary allies in a revolution. Government documents were published 
in German. After the war, during the drafting of the Constitution, the 
new nation's designers still decided not to officialize English, despite 
the perceived threat of a German primacy. The nation builders be- 
lieved that principles of freedom should include linguistic freedom- 
even the freedom to speak what the Fathers believed to be an inferior 
tongue (Heath 1976). German remained America s semi-official second 
language until this century. 

It was a semi-official second language in that there were some in- 
stances of official German in the United States. In 1795 Germans peti- 
tioned the new congress to have laws published in German as well as 
English, The petition of the Virginia de'egation made it through com- 
mittee, falling to defeat by only one vote. In the years between 1830 
and 1890 4.5 million more Germans came to the United States. Seven 
years after the first wave, 1837, Pennsylvania legislated that the public 
schools be conducted in Fnglish and German— legislated that German 
would have equal status with English. By 1840 Ohio's public schools 
were bilingual Cierman-Hnglish. Some schools in Minnesota, Mary- 
land, and Indiana were exclusively German (Fallows 1987). Publicly- 
funded German schools existed through much of the nineteenth cen- 
tury (Conklin and Lourie 1983). 
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The schools did not completely die out until the first world war. 
Then the German-Americans quieted, quickly assimilated (nearly two 
hundred yearr. after their first arrival). Their ancestry had made them 
enemies to many here during the war. But since ancestry, not race, was 
the issue, fluency in English did mark the end to theiv persecution 
during the war. 

After the first world war the push for "lOG percent Americanization" 
saw bilingual education givo way to something like current teachings 
of English as a second language. Mexican-Americans, along with other 
minorities, were included in a nationwide push at Americanizing the 
"immigrant," a push with remarkable similarities to the present day. 
The California Commission on Immigration and Housing, for example, 
outwardly declared its endorsement of "Americanization propagan- 
da" {Fallows 1987, 378). The propaganda campaign evidently worked, 
given Huddleston's common belief in a monolingual American past. 

Among those being compelled to Americanize were not only Mex- 
icans but the "new immigrants" as well— the Italians, Yugoslavs, 
Poles, Rumanians who were living in ghettos. They were the inherent- 
ly inferior, said the anthropologist and public seatiment. The public 
believed they were refusing to learn English (Hakuta 1987). Already 
forgotten was the bona fide, documented, legislated German refusal. 

Intensive English instruction was mandatec^ and instituted. Penal- 
ties were impo.sed on those who spoke other languages. Successful 
learning of English was gauged by students' abilities to speak like the 
Anglo middle class. The success of these progr^^ms was measured by 
standardized achievement tests and I.Q. tests, just as successes are 
measured today. These and other criteria determined students' high 
school curricula, with racial minorities and immigrants consistently 
finding their ways into Irade-oriented schools rather than college pj ?- 
paratory schools. 

By the 1930s English oral proficiency had become a precondition for 
immigration. English literacy had become a precondition for voting, a 
requirement also aimed at southern Blacks— who were neither immi- 
grants nor bilingual. Language-as-unifier has been used to exclude 
before. 

"But there are cities where no English can be heard" 

We hear that today there are many Spanish-speaking ghettos, that the 
difference between the "new immigrants" of the twenties and the 
Hispanics of today is a matter of numbers. This is ^ x But it reflects an 
earlier wave of assimilation. And it reflects American history. Hispan- 
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ICS are only partly the descendants of Spain; we nre also descendants 
of the indigenous peoples of these lands before the Spaniards and {at 
least for the Caribbean Hispanic) of the West Africans who came to t his 
continent as slaves. Only Native Americans have been on this conti- 
nent longer than the descendants of Spain. 

Apart from what is now the Pacific Northwest, Florida and al! the 
land west of the Mississippi were once claimed by Mexico or Spain. 
Hispanic immigrants are many, but so too are Hispanic citizens, na- 
tives to the lands of the United States. The Now World belonged to 
Spain, claimed by Columbus {an Italian, one of the inherently inferior, 
the European founder of the continent named after another Italian. 
History is apparently stored in short-term memory). Columbus was 
"Colon" to the Spaniards. Colon is still a common surname among 
Caribbean Hispanics. In 1513 Ponce de Leon disco 'ered Florida. In 
1565 the Spaniards established their first colony in !^it. Augustine. By 
1540 Francisco Va/.que^ de Coronado had conquered the A/tec limpire 
and explored what is now Arizona, Texas, Colorado, and New Mexico. 
In 1598 Juan de Oiiate founded Gabriel de los Espanoles, the Chamita 
of New Mexico who still claim a direct lineage to Spain, who still speak 
Castilian Spanish, the ancient dialect of prestige. In the Caribbean, the 
Arawak and Boricua languages of Puerto Ricans, the native Indian 
tongues of Cubans, were erased by the Spaniards. We are many groups 
united in having been subjected to Spanish-only mandates for four 
hundred years. 

"Hispanic" is a convenience created by the Census Bureau. Mexi- 
can, Cuban, and Nicaraguan immigrants might have cultural and lin- 
guistic similarities, but they also differ. Puerto Ricans and Mexican- 
Americans are not even immigrants, a good number of us monolingual 
in English yet not assimilated in the usual sense. 

"Soffws bliuicos/' descended from Spain, Mimii luoidd say, Mexicans ''son 
Indios/' Dad loould say. Tfuy didn't see the Indi in mi abuela's features. They 
didn 't see the West African in.ny sister. LikeAn^ihs in America today, Mavii and 
Dad confused race and /f?H'/i<rt<<v. 

A bumper sticker reads Volish and proud of it. " / loonder if the driver knows 
the lan^ua^c. I remembi r: 

This ;,^encmtion, of which I am a part, neiw had to face the problau of 
pidlini,^ away f 'mi Polmiia. Wv had fuver properly belonged to it. To us it 
leas a slowly uccayin^i zoorld ofai^ed folks livinsi largely ifi a dream. One day 
it would pass ami there would remain ofily Americans lohose forebears had 
once been Poh% (Conklin and Lourie 1983, 1) 

Despite the hardships, the new immigrants did assimilate, the Pol- 
ish joke nearly all that remains of a harsher time. Yet the memory of 
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that harder time still has the new immigrant claiming Polonia, Italia, 
"the old country." We are alike in some ways, the Polack and the Spic. 
Writing about United States-born Puerto Ricans, sociolinguist Ana 
Celia Zentella notes that "today the second generation (which, as of 
the 1980 Census, accounts for over 50 percent of the total number of 
Puerto Ricans in the United States) and the uncounted third genera- 
tion do not know much about the island or its history, nor do most 
yearn to return, but their situation here is not significantly different 
from that of their parents or grandparents" (1988, 141). So we become 
Uispanics, responding to an established pattern. The common threat 
promotes the common bond. 

The numbers of Spanish-speaking ghettos may be great, but the 
numbers resistant to Mnglish-learningare negligible. Ninety-c\glit per- 
cent of Hispanics responding to a national survey conducted in 1985 
believed it essential for their children to learn to read and write "per- 
fect" English (Hakula 1987). 

Today I strii^le to re;faiu tlw Spanish I spoke as a chihi Mi/ sister, thirteen 
years my yoiifi*(er, is ostensibly third-generation American-born, She cannot 
even say "no*' in Spanish, or so my mother jokes, a sadness to hervoi'^e, I struggle 
to pass the herita^^e onto my children, while I teach ivhat I know of English, the 
bwxvledgc of my trade. 

Bnglish is the global lingua franca. The chairman of the PLO sits, 
traditional headgear wrapped around his head and draping over com- 
bat fatigues, the nationalist, one we call a terrorist. He speaks to a PBS 
newsman in fluent English. He assumes the language of a journalist; he 
does not assume the language of a nationalist who regularly draws 
global attention. PBS television's "The Story of English" notes that an 
Air Italia commercial jet, flying over Italian airspace, making a routine 
local run, piloted by Italians, speaking to a ground crew which is 
exclusively Italian must nevertheless speak in English. If a student in 
Beijing or Liberia or Mexico City recognizes the need for English, sure- 
ly the American or would-be American recognizes the need 

We all know that English in America contributes to a national sen- 
sibility, can promote unity. But it cannot remedy ethnocentrism and 
racism. Consider the example of Lauro Cavaxos. During the most re- 
cent presidential campaign, George Bush announced that if he were 
elected president he would appoint a Hispanic to his cabinet. A few 
days later Cavazos became Secretary of Education. The Hispanic com- 
munity and others thought it nice, even if suspicious, to have a His- 
panic in high office. But why was his being a Hispanic so clearly a 
principal— if not the primary— qualification for the job? We figure to 
right a v*^rong, maybe even overcompensate. Yet the focus on his eth- 
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nicity seems more a sign of a persisting inequity, that I lispanics cannot 
be seen as simply Americans, no matter how Americanized, no matter 
how Anglicized. Cavazos is an Knglish-speaking, sixth-generation 
Texan, the president of a university. Six generrtions say he is not an 
immigrant; they suggest an American ancestry and a U.S. citizenship 
dating further back than the residence and history of citizenship of one 
of the most recent presidential candidates. A university president sug- 
gests that he is not likely to be one of the handful of Hispanic separa- 
tists from two decades ago whom S. I. Hayakawa is fond of citing 
(Hayakawa 1987). Cava/os cannot gel more assimilated, There is no 
telltale Spanish in his speech. He does not even sport Indian features. 
He must have met and exceeded all the conditions to becoming an 
assimilated American. Yet the public still sees a hyphenated American. 

More than a half century has passed since the last time language 
laws sought to exclude a portion of the population. We look back with 
embarrassment at the not-so-empirical findings of an anthropologist 
or the not-so-wise words of state officials. Yet we are now again at- 
tempting essentially the same policies for essent.ally the same rea- 
sons— Tanton's reasons, if not always by intent but in effect. 

Non-English speakers must learn English. Bui a law suggests pun- 
ishment. The punishment would be levied almost exclusively at one 
group of people— as it has in the past, I doubt that those who are 
concerned with the welfare of the Spanish-speaking minority or immi- 
grant intend to be punitive. Yet there remains the possibility of an 
English Language Amendment. We deny plurality to reaffirm an eth- 
nocentric and xenophobic past we would like to tell ourselves and the 
world we have transcended. 
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"Will America bo the death of English?" asked Edwin Newman in 
1974— and mournfully answered, "Yes." A few years later, as Paul 
Copperman, in The Literacy Hoax (1980), lamented "the decline of read- 
ing, writing, and learning in the public schools," John Simon (1980) 
praised Newman's "civil tongue" but condemned the citizenry at 
large as "a nation of wordmongers or word-butchers," whose "abuse 
of language" would lead "to a deterioration of moral values and stan- 
dards of living" (58-61). 

Not only journalists were convinced that U.S. educatioii was in 
decay and American English an endangered species among languages. 
The Educational Testing Service and the College Board alarmed the 
entire nation with eager reporting and ambiguous analysis of falling 
scores on the supposed test of scholastic aptitude, whose verbal part 
has been described by John B, Carroll as "essentially a test of 'ad- 
vanced vocabulary knowledge' " (Hirsch 1987, 4). The National Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education responded to such alarms by an- 
nouncing that "a rising tide of mediocrity" had put our nation at risk: 
"The educational foundations of our society are presently being 
eroded by a rising tide of mediocrity that threatens our very future as 
a Nation and a people" (National Commission on Excellence in Educa- 
tion 1983). One need not read beyond a single page to learn, from this 
and similar assertions, that "what was unimaginable a generation ago 
has begun to occur"— that the subject of the Commission's delibera- 
tions has virtually ceased to exist. 

In such funereal commentary, the supposedly dying tongue that 
Shakespeare (mis)spake remained a favorite subject. Though the 1980s 
began with British professor Geoffrey Leech ("Jolly Good," 1980, 9) 
affirming that Americans use English more correctly than the Brits, 
Americans were not persuaded, and both institutional and individual 
eminences made stem demands on the language of the Republic's 
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citizens and of its guests. In its pamphlet Academic Prepimtion for College 
(1983), the testy College Board presumed to define "the Basic Academ- 
ic Competencies/' which it called "essential to effective work in all 
fields of college study" (7-9). Two of those competencies were the 
abilities to speak and write standard English well. College freshmen 
who lacked the competencies (as certainly a majority of Americans do) 
would discover that without them "knowledge of history, science, 
language, and all other subjects is unattainable." Habitual utterance of 
to finalize would presumably finali/e a state of utter ignoran:e. 

The University of Virginia's K. D. Hirsch, Jr., an individual devotee 
of such testing as has pestered students and teachers throughout the 
1980s, set out with two of his colleagues to avert disaster by producing 
a new kind of dictionary. Believing that the grammar and pronuncia- 
tion of standard English had already been fixed and frozen, Hirsch 
made it his task to define "a universally shared national vocabulary 
... a vocabulary that we are able to use throughout the land because 
we share associations with others in our society." Three Virginia aca- 
demics, that is, would define "what every American needs to know" 
and would urge upon the schools the responsibility of conveying to all 
students the knowledge embodied in their Dictiomry of Cultural Literacy 
(Hirsch 1987, 26; Hirsch, Rett, and Trefil 1988). 

Hirsch's notions were publicized nationally and gave academics the 
opportunity to denounce one another even more vigorously than usu- 
al, but the preservers and defenders of the English language who got 
the most publicity and ignited the most numerous quarrels were those 
who sought by constitutional amendments to make English the sole 
official language of the nation and its various spates. The first of several 
English Language Amendments to the federal Constitution was pro- 
posed as early as 1981 by Canadian-born Senator S. I. Hayakawa of 
California. His proposal would not only make English "the official 
language of the United States," it would also forbid both federal and 
state governments to "make or enforce any law which r^^quires the use 
ofany language other than English" (Marshall 1986, 23-25). The conse- 
quences of such an amendment would be hard to calculate, but Haya- 
kawa made it plain that he intended (among other things) to limit 
bilingual education and to abolish pluralingual ballots. 

U.S. English, the organization of which Hayakawa became honorary 
chair after leaving the Senate, has been more concerned with conse- 
quences which allegedly will follow if English is not made our official 
lajiguage. The United States, it is commonly suggested, might become 
"a poly-lingual babel," torn apart by "political upheavals over Ian- 
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guage" (McClellan 1989, 17). The extent to which promotion of an 
English Language Amendment has promoted national unity may be 
judged from the last sentence of a Texan's open letter to Ilayakawa: 
"Promote it in hell. Dr. Hayakawa" (17). 

Among the questions which concern about the language raises is 
that of why this concern itself is so extreme at just the present time. 
English today is the most successful language in the history of the 
world, the nearest approach to a universal language that has ever been 
made. In 1977, Andrew W. Conrad and Joshua A. Fishman called En- 
glish "the primary candidate for a universal international language 
role/' It is, Fishman and Conrad said, "the language of diplomacy, the 
predominate language in which mail is written, the principal language 
of aviation and of radio broadcasting, the first language of nearly 300 
million people, and an additional language of perhaps that many 
more" (6-^7). In 1982 Braj Kachru wrote, "The extent and degree of the 
spread of English, and its manifestations in various cultures, is un- 
equaled" (9). In 1987, Ronald Wardhaugh found English "spoken al- 
most everywhere in the world to some degree. No other language," 
Wardhaugh said, "has ever been spread so far and wide. No other 
language has ever had the influence in world affairs that English has 
today." Wardhaugh was optimistic about the future as well. "There is 
also no indication that English is in any way ceasing to spread; indeed 
it seems to be on the ascenft) in the world with no serious competitor" 
(15, 131, 128). Sir Randolph Quirk and his colleagues, in their monu- 
mental Comprehensive Grammar of the Eu^^li^h Language (1985), summed 
up the unquestioned consensus of linguistic scholars in their first sen- 
tence: "English is generally acknowledged to be the world's most im- 
portant language" (3). 

Within the United States, the dominance of English is unquestioned 
and unquestionable. Representative citizens, almost embarrassingly 
monolingual, can testify to English dominance in radio, television, 
film, newspapers, magazines, books, education, business, industry, the 
armed forces, politics, and government. The evidence of direct experi- 
ence is backed by the testimony of an alphabet of experts: 

There is no minority language in tlie United States that can aspire 
to threaten the position of English as our principal language. De- 
spite the cultural and linguistic diversity in the United States, 
English will continue to enjoy the primacy it deserves. ( Alatis 1986, 
198) 

The children of American immigrants soon learn that speaking 
English is demanded for acceptance by American society. (Caffer- 
ty 1980,2) 
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Without oithor constitutional or subsequent lognl dedariition or 
requirement that Knglish is iffficial (lot c^Ione the fuUumiU) Ian- 
,\v/n^vfr, a complex web of customs, institutions., und programs has 
long fostered well-nigh exclusive reliance upon IZnglish in public 
life. (Fishman 1981,317) 

In the United Slates, practically all tlio important institutions, es- 
pecially those in . . . the domains thot control or dictate the lan- 
guage to bo used, the language for "success" or aspiration, the 
language of prestige and power— nil use English. English is the 
desired language of the immigrant. ... By force of tradition and 
because of the language in tlie controlling domains, linglish will 
"p.ovail." Immierants sooner or later . . , will be using Fnplish even 
if it is not declared an official language. (Sibayan 1986, 163) 

Altiiough Hnglish is not the official language of the United States, 
which Ivis no official language, it is nevertheless the language of 
the Constitution itself and *'v^ language that is used almost every- 
where in the country for just about all official purposes There 

is no doubt that English is de facto if not do jure the official lan- 
guage of the United States." (Wardhaugh 1987, 245) 

It is particularly notable that many scholars see bilingual education 
nc^ threat to the dominance of English in the United States, Accord- 
ing to Shirley Brice Heath, the Bilingual Education Act (1968) "promot- 
ed the use of the mother tongue of language-minority students in the 
early elementary years"— but with theultimateaimof improving their 
"academic performance hi Eni^lisir 985, 267; emphasis added), James 
Alatis, Kenji Hakuta, and Victoria F. Vasque/ (names quite as honora- 
bly American as Heath) agree that actual programs of bilingual educa- 
tion "are mainly transitional" (Hakuta 1986, 215)~that is, "the aim is 
quickly to mainstieam the child into an English-dominant classroom" 
(Con.ialez, Schott, and Vasquez 1988, 27-28). Alatis puts the case 
strongly: "All bilingual proj^rams offered in the I ^lited States aim at 
Englii^h language proficiency as their primary goa-. The majority of 
students in bilingual programs actually receive more English instruc- 
tion than do students placed in all-English programs" (1986, 199), 

Even maintenance programs (bilingual programs which aim not 
just to cultivate proficiency in Hnglish but to maintain it in the other 
language) may have ironically ambiguous effects, as Noel Epstein of 
the V^ashiH}(fim Post points out: "If such efforts were to succeed, they 
would be just as likely to help erode ethnic languages and cultures in 
America as to nourish them.. As Dr. Fishman comments, research 'has 
conclusively demonstrated ... that the school is a rather unreliable ally 
of language maintenance, leading appreciably and frequently in other 
directions, i.e., toward the zoukr language of marketplace, of industry, 
of government and of scholarship' " (1980, 101). David E. Lopez should 
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surprise no one, therefore, by his remark that "Spanish and Navaho 
are the only languages that are passed on from generation to genera- 
tion to significant degrees. Furthermore, at least in the case of Spanish, 
passing on Spanish is a minority pattern; after the second generation, 
English is the dominant language of most Hispanics . . (1982b, 40). At 
least in cities, "the pressure of English" continually operates against 
the Spanish component of such English-Spanish bilingualism (Lopez 
1982a, 46). 

The testimony of so many close observers sharpens the question of 
why the concern about the decline of English and the consequent 
fracturing of the American Union has been raised at the very moment 
when English is most successful abroad ' .d quite secure at home. The 
answer here offered for the reader's consideration and judgment is 
simple but sweeping. The concern is basically fiot about lau^ua^ic and not 
about an imagined end to national unity but about he^fcmony— the en- 
forcement of "Anglo-conformity" within and of submission to U.S. 
power without.^ More succinctly the concern aris^js from the fear of 
the dominant that they may lose their dominance. Threatened by 
swift, huge change, comfortable people retreat into nostalgia for the 
good old days which were once the bad new days. Looking for some- 
thing controllable in a situation apparently beyond control, the threat- 
ened turn from th.* concrete to the symbolic, from things to words. 
That maneuver has the advantage of providing scape-goats. Changed 
patterns of immigration into a nation grown insecure have created 
hostility to the newcomers, especially to the growing minority of 
Spanish speakers. An English Language Amendment can serve as a 
v/arning: this is Anglo country. 

For this unoriginal hypothesis, readers sufficiently interested can 
find considerable support in reputable sources. In a well-known essay, 
Heath has written, "Throughout the history of the United States, 
whenever speakers of varieties of English or other languages have 
been viewed as politically, socially, or economically threatening, their 
language has become a focus for arguments in favor of both restric- 
tions of their use and imposition of standard English" (1981, 10). 
"Longer settled groups," writes Nathan Glazer, "have always feared 

that new immigrant groups might prove disloyal fin World War II 

the fear of disloyalty was so pronounced that German- American? as a 
distinct and self-assertive ethnic group more or less went 
underground. ... By World War II, few people worried that German - 
Americans (or Italian-Americans, more recent immigrants) might be 
disloyal. But Japanese-Americans were made to suffer far more than 
had the Germans in World War I" (1985, 209). In 1978, James Coleman, 
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as he summarized discussion at a conference on the politics of Spanish 
and English in the Linited States, spoke of "the fears of the English 
native speaking population. One is the fear of cultural and linguistic 
divisiveness in the society/' Coleman said, "and the second is fear of a 
loss of cultural dominance" (1980, 164). To alleviate such fears, a typical 
response is a campaign for Americanization, "a consciously articulated 
movement to strip the immigrant of his native culture and attach- 
ments and make him over into an American along Anglo-Saxon lines- 
all this to be accomplished v^ith great rapidity" (Gordon 1989, 224), 

Discussion of Anglo-conformity is too often clouded by the equa- 
tion of criticism with opposition to literacy and standard languages, 
with devotion to secession and the replacement of English as the 
dominant language of the Union. It is sad, yet amusing, to have to say 
in consequence that secession is unthinkable and standard English 
irreplaceable in a nation where irresponsible rhetoric would be less 
tolerable if the blessings of literacy were more widely showered. Be- 
lievable arguments for or against alternatives to Anglo-conformity 
should not rest on the imagining of evil but on available knowledge of 
the world as best we can envision it. For example, since Spanish is 
often considered the greate&t present threat to the dominance of En- 
glish in the United States, Anglos should be aware of living conditions 
among Hispanics, the youngest, fastest-growing, and most highly ur- 
banized population in the nation, otten confined to "segregated neigh- 
borhoods in deteriorating inner cities" (Hispanic Policy Development 
Project, 1984, vol. 1, 10). For Hispanics, the rates of poverty and unem- 
ployment are much higher than for Anglos, and the rate of dropping 
out from high school among Mexican-Ameriran and Puerto Rican stu- 
dents is more than twice the rate for Anglos— understandably, since 
most Hispanics attend schools where minorities are the majority, 
schools which are often overcrowded, poorly equipped, and under- 
funded. Such conditions suggest the possible creation of a permanent 
underclass in the land of opportunity. 

Citation of just one more fact should convince even skeptical sub- 
urbanites that there is danger—danger to them— in punitive measures 
like an English Language Amendment. On April 8, 1989, a former vice 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee, Polly Baca, told stu- 
dents at the University of Texas that the minority population of the 
United States will reach 40 percent within their lifetimes and will pass 
50 percent in the second half of ^he twenty-first century. Some time 
around 2080, Baca said, "we will be a nation where minorities will be 
the majority" (Tindol 1989, 10). Anglos, it should be obvious, must 
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either accept the end of Anglo-conformity or must prepare themselves 
to impose an American system of apartheid. 

That choice ought to be easy, given the experience of the Deep 
South and the nation's professed ideals of liberty and equality, broth- 
erhood and sisterhood; opportunity for all. Coercion rouses opposi- 
tion; justice invites respect. Citizens who are troubled by drug traffick- 
ing and uncontrolled immigration might urge a foreign policy which 
will not make deserts but alleviate suffering in Southeast Asia and 
Latin America. At home, citizens whose own ancestors were immi- 
grants should respect immigrant languages and cultures, make Amer- 
icaiiization attractive, not forbidding, and pay more than lip service to 
the ideals of the indivisible nation. Indivisibility does not imply uni- 
formity in a country where a Greek from Massachusetts can contest 
the presidency with an oilman from Maine who pretends to be a Texan 
while a Black from Chicago makes better sense than cither of them. 
Indivisibility does forbid the present splitting of the population into a 
shrinking minority of haves and a growing majority of have-nots. 

To conclude more lightly: it has been well said of language loyalty 
that no wife should expect fidelity from a husband who is disrespectful 
of his mother. In the words of a leading student of English as a world 
language, Manfred Gorlach: "As long ds English competence means 
that the speaker stands a chance of being accepted as equal in Amer- 
ican society, the social motivation to master it, and master it with grace 
and skill, will so predominate that non-English language maintenance 
is likely, in most communities, to be relegated to the nostalgic niches 
of folklore, and non-English language maintenance will then be of no 
greater danger to the Americun way of life than chow mein, smorgas- 
bord, saverkraul, paella, or macaroni are to the American menu" (1986, 
101). 

Notes 

\ . I have taktMi the tonn Ausihxoufomihf from Milton Gordon (1989), wlio 
took it from Stewart and Mildred Cole (1954). 
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The movement in the United States to declare English the official 
language has gradually gained momentum since Congress first held 
hearings on a proposed English Language Amendment to the Consti- 
tution in 1984. In the past six years, legislators in at least 30 different 
states have considered official-English bills. In addition, voters in sev- 
eral states— including California in 1986 and Arizona, Colorado, and 
Florida in 1988— have approved official language legislation, bringing 
the total number of "official-English" states as of mid-1989 to 16. Some 
observers speculate that this number may increase, given the strong 
support for officidl-English measures indicated in recent public opin- 
ion polls (Crawford 1988b, 2). 

Despite widespread support for officia' English, however, there is 
growing evidence that the movement has lost some of its appeal, even 
among its most influential supporters. For instance, revelations in 1988 
about a "hidden agenda" with racist overtones have caused many 
advocates to reexamine the motivation behind restrictive language 
measures. Furthermore, the damaging effects of recently enacted 
official-English legislation are now well documented and indisputable: 
minority language speakers are encountering hostility and discrimina- 
tion as a direct result of the new language laws on the books. In light 
of the'-.e developments, other, more positive language policies that 
stress the benefits of multilinguali^m are attracting support and gain- 
ing credibility as viable alternatives to official-English in the United 
States. 
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One of the most common arguments used for official English is that 
language legislation in needed to force immigrants to learn English. 
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Studies indicate, however, that non-native English speakers are assim- 
ilating into the English-speaking culture of the United States at least as 
rapidly as they did a century ago, if not more so (Veltman 1988, 3, 22- 
29, 46-50). The problem is not that immigrants won't learn English; on 
the contrary, there are simply not enough English classes and teachers 
to fill the current demand. 

Ironically, when Proposition 63— the California constitutional 
amendment establishing English as the official state language— was 
passed in November 1986, more than 40,000 people were on waiting 
lists for English instruction in Los Angeles alone (Woo 1986, 1). During 
that contentious campaign, author Norman Cousins expressed his 
concern over this discrepancy by resigning from the advisory board of 
U.S. English, the leading national organization promoting English as 
the official language. Said Cousins, "Not until we provide educational 
facilities for all who are now standing in line waiting to take lessons in 
English should we presume to pass judgment on the non -English- 
speaking people in our midst." Cousins also noted the "very real 
danger" of racial discrimination that passage of the proposition would 
bring (Twombley 1986, 3). 

Another argument for official language legislation is that the pri- 
macy of English is imperiled in the United States. As proof of this 
"threat to our common linguistic bond," official-English supporters 
point to the continuing influx of certain groups of immigrants, such as 
Hispanics and Asians, many of whom choose to remain actively bilin- 
gual. Yet linguistic studies show that the children of immigrants are 
less apt than their parents to use their native language; by the second 
generation, the majority speak only English. Furthermore, it is clear 
that as long as English remains tne high-status language in the United 
States—and there is every reason to believe that it will— there is no 
danger of its being displaced by other languages, no matter how high 
the rate of native language retention among immigrants. In fact, mi- 
nority languages are threatened by English, not the other way around 
(Veltman 1988, 3, 22-29, 46-50). 

The real issue is not lanj uage policy— a respectable topic for discus- 
sion; rather, it is the growing minority population in the United States. 
Although many official-English supporters are genuinely— albeit mis- 
takenly—concerned about the status of English in the United States, 
there is incontrovertible c%'idence that the agenda of the movement's 
most powerful organization, U.S. English, stems from racist senti- 
ments. 

In October 1988, Tlw Arizona Republic published portions of an inter- 
nal memorandum written in 1986 by John Tanton, one of the founders 
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of U.S. English. Intended for a private discUvSsion group, it expresses 
concerns about the twenty-first century, when minority groups—par- 
ticularly Latin Americans— will likely have greater influence in both 
the business and political vSectors. Among the questions Tanton poses 
concerning the "consequences of immigration" are the following: 

As Whites see their power and control over their lives declining, 
will they simply go quietly into the night? Or will there be nn 
explosion? Why don't non-Hispanic Whites have a group identity, 
as do Blacks, Jews, I lispanics? 

Is apartheid in Southern California's future? . . . The non-Hispanic 
Whites and Asians will own ihe property, have the good jobs and 
education, speak one language and be mostly Protestant and "oth- 
er." The Blacks and Hispanics wi'l have the poor jobs, will lack 
education, own little property, speak another language and will be 
mainly Catholic — Will this prove a social and political San An- 
dreas Fault? 

Tanton points specifically to the dangers of a high birth rate among 
immigrants; 

"To govern is to populate." . . . Will the present majority peaceably 
hand over its political power to a group that is simply more fertile? 

Can homo coutraccptiims compete with homo proijeuitiim if borders 
aren't controlled? C3r is advice to limit ones |sic| family simple 
advice to move over and let someone else with greater reproduc- 
tive powers occupy the space? . , . Perhaps this is the first instance 
in which those with their pants up are going toget caught by tho.se 
with their pants down! 

In addition to "greater reproductive powers/' Tanton cites what he 
views as other undesirable characteristics of immigrants, notably His- 
panics: a high educational dropout rale, the nwrdida {bribing public 
officials), the "lack of involvement in public affairs," and Catholicism 
(which Tanton suggests has implications for the separation of church 
and state), to name just a few (Tanton 1986). The language issue is 
mentioned only in passing. 

The publication of the Tanton memo caused much embarrassment 
and led to several resignations, including that of veteran newsman 
Walter Cronkite, who quit the US. English advisory board. Said Cron- 
kite, "I . . . cannot favor legislation that could even remotely be inter- 
preted to restrict the civil rights or theeducational opportunities of our 
minority population" ("Walter Cronkite," 1988, Bl). U.S. English Pres- 
ident Linda Chave/, an influential politician who, like Cronkite, had 
lent credibility to the movement, also condemned the memo. Calling 
it "repugnant," she demanded— and later received— Tanton's rcsigna- 
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tion from the Board of Directors (Von Drohle 1988, Al). Chiivez herself 
subsequently resigned following additional revelations about contri- 
butions to Tanton's organizational network ("Official-English/' 1988). 
According to investigators, from 1981 to 1986 the Tanlon-founded Fed- 
eration of American Immigration Reform (FAIR) received $370,000 
from the Pioneer Fund, a little-known foundation that promotes "ra- 
cial betterment" through eugenics (Crawford 1988a). 

Official-English Fallout 

The legal ramifications of official-English legislation are still unclear 
Many statutes, for example, simply decUTe English the official lan- 
guage, just as a bill might symbolically recognize, say, a state flower or 
bird. Nevertheless, passage of any official language legislation has po- 
tentially damaging consequences. 

The proscriptive version ot the English Language Amendment 
(ELA), for example, strictly prohibits the use of languages other than 
English by federal, state, and local governments. Thus, bilingual pro- 
grams and interpreter services currently available in the areas of edu- 
cation, voting, the legal system, social services, and health care— all 
services which have been criticixed by ELA supporters at one time or 
another— would be in jeopardy. 

The "revised" version of the ELA, introduced in early 1989, would 
also jeopardize many programs designed to aid immigrants' integra- 
tion into mainstream society. Although the bill exempts laws that 
proti;?ct public health and safety, allow for courtroom translators, and 
provide for educational opportunities for limited-English -proficient 
speakers, it fails to preserve a broad range of multilingual services. 
These include bilingual voting assistance, job training and referral 
services, welfare and Social Security notices, and other programs that 
do not come under the category of "protecting public health and 
safety." 

On the state level, official-English legislation ranges from one non- 
binding resolution (Georgia) and various statutes to a hrndful of con- 
stitutional amendments, which tend to have stronge. language and 
thus more tangible or far-reaching effects than do statutes. The Arizo- 
na amendment, for example, is the most restrictive state language 
legislation to date. In addition to establishing English as the official 
language of the state, it requires all sectors of the state government to 
"act in Englisn and in no other language." Further, no government 
document, law, order, decree, or policy is deemed valid or effective 
unless it is in English. Since the new law became effective in 1988, the 
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legality of several kinds of services has been called into question. 
These services include bilingual lottery tickets and the use of non- 
English languages by state lottery officials; Motor Vehicle Division 
pamphlets and oral explanations of licensing procedures in languages 
other than English; promotional brochures published in Japanese, 
German, and French by the state Office of Tourism; and the designa- 
tion of highways, streets, bridges, or towns in languages other than 
English (Corbin 1989). 

California's language amendment, which became effective in 1986, 
is also fairly restrictive. For instance, it bars the state lej;islature from 
passing any law that "diminishes or ignores the role of English as the 
common language/' In addition, it gives residents the right to sue to 
have the amendment enforced, thus making the use of any language 
other than English in public or business settings a possible violation of 
the law. Indeed, since Proposition 63 was passed, the number of 
"English only" rules in the workplace has increased. There has also 
been a marked increase in the number of municipal ordinances regu- 
lating commercial use of bilingual signs: in some town English letters 
must now be at least one-thi.d tc o^o-half h^' her than the letters or 
characters of other languages on the sign. 

While the legal effects of official English are disputable, the social 
consequences are not. Since passage of language amendments and 
statutes in various states, minority language speakers have encoun- 
tered hostility and distrust to a greater degree than before. For exam- 
ple, several incidents involving harassment or discrimination have 
been reported in Florida since a language amendment was approved 
there in 1988: 

• A supermarket cashier in Coral Gables was suspended without 
pay for speaking Spanish on the job (Garcia 1988, Dl). 

• A monthly mortgage check was returned to a Miami resident 
because it was written in Spanish (May 1988, Bl). 

• Telephone operators have repoitedly refused to take calls in 
Spanish, insisting that such calls can only be accepted now in 
English (Ingwerson 1988, 3). 

• Immediately following the election, one Spanish-language radio 
station reported receiving up to 30 calls a day from people com- 
plaining tliey had been harassed, insulted, shunned, or hurt sim- 
ply for speaking Spanish (May 1988, Bl). 

Although at least some of the actions described abovf/ are illegal (in the 
first instance, the worker was reinstated to his job and the manager 
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transferred to another store), they illustrate the socially divisive cli- 
mate engendered by official-Knglish legislation. In addition, they show 
the damage caused by individuals attempting to enforce laws they do 
not understand. 

Complaints about discrimination and harassment havp also been 
reported in Colorado, which, like Morida, passed a language amend- 
ment in 1988. For example, 

• A bus driver in Mesa County allegedly told Mispanic children 
they could no longer speak Spanish on the bus (Williams 1988, 8). 

• A fast food restaurant managi^r prevented an employee from 
translating the menu for a South American patron (Gavin 1988, 
Al). 

• An opposition group, Coloradans for Language Freedom, has 
reported receiving racist phone calls at its office (Gavin 1988, Al). 

Again, such casus point to the danger of passing legislation that en- 
courages hostility toward minority language speakers: and leads to 
citizens' arbitrary enforcement of the law. 

English Plus 

In response to the current trend toward language restrictionism in the 
United States and the growing negative publicity surroundi g the 
official-English movement, opponents have begun uniting to offer a 
positive alternative: "English Plus." Unlike official English (also 
known, appropriately, as Hnglish-only), English Plus promotes the 
idea of English ;)/i<s other languages. For the limited-English speaker, 
this means expanded opportunities to acquire English language pro- 
ficiency skills~^/HS mastery of other subjects— through instruction in 
one's native language, if necessary. For the native English speaker, 
English Plus means English plus mastery of a second or multiple 
languages. 

In both cases, individuals are encouraged to retain or improve their 
native language skills while learning other subjects, including non- 
native languages. Thus, English Plus promotes bilingualism among 
native English speakers and non-native English speakers alike. More 
importantly, it guarantees that all individuals in the United States are 
afforded equal educational opportunities regardless of their linguistic 
background. 

The English Plus concept was first conceived in response tc a 
speech in September 1985 given by former Secretary of Education 
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William Bennett. Bennett declared that the educational sector in the 
United States had "lost sight of the of learning English as the key 
to equal educational opportunity'' (Bennett 1985), A Miami-based civil 
rights and educational group railed the Spanish-American League 
Against Discrimination (SALAD) responded to Bennett's claims by 
issuing a document which was to become the blueprint for the English 
Plus concept: "We fear that Secretary Bennett has lost sight of the fact 
that English is a key to equal opportunity, , . . English by itself is not 
enough." The SALAD document declared, "Not English ONLY— En- 
glish PLUSr (SALAD 1985, 4). Before long, SALAD and LULAC began 
to use the term "English Plus" to represent the new movement in 
support of bilingual education and alternatives to English-only. 

In 1987— just two years after "English Plus" was coined— the En- 
glish Plus Information Clearinghouse (EPIC) was established as a joint 
project of the National Immigration, Refugee, and Citizenship Forum 
and the Joint National Committee for Languages, A national clearing- 
house based in Washington, D,C., EPIC was created to provide oppor- 
tunities for informed public deb.ite on language policy and language 
rights in the United States, as well as to promote positive, alternative 
policies to the official-EngUsh movement. Accordingly, EPIC's found- 
ers declared the need to "defeat any legislative initiative on the federal, 
state, or loccl level which would mandate English as the official lan- 
guage" and to work toward "a vastly expanded network of facilities 
and programs for comprehensive instruction in English and other lan- 
guages" (EPIC 1987). 

Since Epic's founding, many diverse groups have expressed their 
support for English Plus alternatives, including the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the American Jewish Committer?, the Center for Ap- 
plied Linguistics, the Mexican-American Legal Defense and Educa- 
tional Fund, the National Council of Teachers of English, and Teacher:^ 
of English to Speakers of Other Languages. At the same time, Atlanta, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Tucson, and Washington, D.C., among other munic- 
iprJities, have passed "multicultural resolutions" that officially recog- 
nize the linguistic and cultural diversity of their respective communi- 
ties. A number of states, including Connecticut, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, and Washington, have considered or have already 
passed similar resolutions. 

Several groups have organized in individual states to combat the 
negative effects of official-English legislation and to advocate minority 
language rights. One such group is the National Coalition for Lan- 
guage Freedom, a predominantly West Coast-based membership or- 
ganization devoted entirely to opposing the official-English move- 
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ment and related legislation. In addition to organizing letter-writing 
campaigns to Congress to oppose the English language Amendment, 
the coalition works U)ward educating local communities about the 
dangers of language restrictionisni. 

On the national level, two language-related measures have been 
introduced in Congress as a result of efforts by coalitions to promote 
alternative language policies. One bill, the English Proficiency Act 
(later ren.^med the English Literacy Grant Program), was brought be- 
fore Congress at the request of a coalition of national Hispanic organ- 
izations concerned about the paucity of literacy classes available for 
limited-English-proficient individuals in the United States. Signed 
into law in 1988 and still awaiting funding, the bill provides grants to 
states for the establishment, operation, and improvement of English 
literacy programs for limited-English-proficient adults and out-of- 
school youth. Another bill, the Cultural Rights Amendment, was intro- 
duced as a direct alternative to the English Language Amendment. 
Conceived by the Federation of American Cultural and Language 
Communities, it recognizes the "right of people to preserve, foster, and 
promote their respective historic, linguistic, and cultural origins.'' The 
official-English movement has managed, over ihe course of just a few 
years, to bring the issue of language rights in the United States to the 
fore— a positive step, were it not for the restrictive stance it has adopt- 
ed and the socially divisive climate it has fostered. Instead of a precious 
national resource to be protected, linguistic diversity in the United 
States is increasingly viewed as a threat not only to English but to the 
social fabric of the country as well. Yet the "threat'' is not languages 
other than English but the people who speak them. The legal protec- 
tion of English merely serves as a smoke screen for a fundamentally 
racist movement directed against certain minority groups, particularly 
Hispanics. 

Ironically, it is English Plus, not English-on/i/, that holds the greatest 
promise for a unified society in which no one group— majority or 
minority— feels threatened. In fact, encouraging ail citizens to become 
proficient in more than one language, as well as preserving the many 
diverse languages spoken in the nation, is the only rational policy in a 
multi-ethnic, yet increasingly interdependent world. As English Plus 
advocates recognize, linguistic and ethnic differences are a positivf 
force, and one that is becoming more important as we approach the 
twenty-first century. Indeed, no one group will, as Tanton wonders, 
"simply go quietly into the night"— and for that Americans can be 
thankful. 
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11 The "Mis-education of the 
Negro"— and You Too 



Genevn Smitherman 
Michigan State University 

In 1933; Dr. Carter G. Woodson; the African-American; Harvard- 
trained historian; published his analysis of the education of Black peo- 
ple. Untitled Mk-educatkm of the Nix^a Woodson's analysis was based 
on forty years of experience in the education of "black; brown; yellow 
and white races in both hemispheres and in tropical and temperate 
regions ... in all grades from the kindergarten to the university" (xxix). 
The central thesisof this scholar-activist— whose 1926 inauguration of 
Negro History Week laid the foundation for today's Black History 
Month— is that the educational curriculum does not reflect the true 
history, sociology, politics, economics— nor language— of Americans: 

The description of the various parts of the world was worked out 
according to the same plan. The parts inhabited by the Caucasian 
were treated in detail. Less attention was given to the yellow 
people, still less to the red, very little to the brown, and practically 
none to the black race. (18) 

This "drifting from the truth" in the education of African-A^mericans 
since emancipation had, by 1933, resulted in the "mis-education of the 
Negro." But beyond that, the "educational system ... is an antiquated 
process which does not hit the mark even in the case of the needs of 
the white man himself . . (xxxii). The educational deprivation of all 
Americans begins in youth and crystallizes in an adult society charac- 
terized by "deep-seated insecurities, intra-racial cleavages, and inter- 
racial antagonisms" (viii). Mis-educated adults are served up more 
mis-education in college, they return to the public schools to train and 
mis-educate youth, and this mind-set is perpetrated for generations. 

The year was 1933, but Woodson's message has an all-too-familiar 
ring over half a century later. The Hnglish-only movement represents 
a specific instance of the continuing mis-education of the people of the 
United States. This article will propose a National Language Policy and 
concomitant political strategies for intervention in this vicious cycle in 
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order to bring to a h^lt tin* "mis-educdtion of the Negro"— and you 
too. 

From Jumpstrcet 

Wie gelit's*' Que i.ii? Wh it up doe? The true history of America is one 
that reflects large nun'.bers of citizens who have continued to speak 
"English plus" since the pre-Revolutionary War era. This has been the 
case even for African-Americans. In spite of all attempts to strip the 
enslaved African population of its language and culture, it is clear that 
thv^ first slaves, who, in 1619; were brought to what would become the 
United States, spoke pidgin English as well as their own West African 
tongues. In subsequent years, the pidgin English bcv-ame an English 
Creole, existing alongside the White English spoken by some Africans 
in the slave community. Similarly, Native Americans, v>/ho were here 
before Columbus and before the l\Aa\jfhiver, continued to maintain 
their own languages even as some of them learned tt: ^ English of the 
white settlers who would decimate their ranks in years to come. Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, proclamations of the Continental Congress 
were printed in German and Irench (Kloss 1977, 26). In subsequent 
years, several state constitutions were printed in languages other than 
English. For instance, Colorado's constitution, which was adopted 
over a hundred years ago, was printed in English, Spanish, and French 
(Landers 1989, 26). During World War I, the federal government adver- 
tised its liberty bonds in every language used in the United States 
(Kloss 1977, 33). As we approach the dawning of the twenty-first cen- 
tury, 32 million Americans (or 19.7 percent of the population) report 
that a mother tongue other than English was spoken in their child- 
hood homes, and 18 million indicate that they currently speak a lan- 
guage other than English at home (Bureau of the Census 1979, 5). By no 
means arj these speakers all located in California, New York City, or 
the Southwest, nor is Spanish the only foreign language. In my home 
state, Michigan, for instance, there are at least 90,178 speakers of Polish 
(Bureau of the Census 1980, 292, table 236).» 

Not only is the United States diverse in terms of the many non- 
English-language groups, there m^y be as many as the proverbial fifty- 
seven varieties of American English, depending on how you slice the 
pie. In New York City, there is a moving company known as 
"Schleppers," taking its name after the popular New York verb schlep, 
to carry or move (Alvarez and Kolker 1987). In jackson, Mississippi, 
you takciiick, but in Chicago, Illinois, you s^ct sick. And the response to 
the Black English greeting "What up doe?" in standard English is "I'm 
fine. How are you?" 
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The United States is a land of many voices; it is a nation of many 
cultures. Its diversity has been its strength. Despite one or two shame- 
ful moments when there were attempts to suppress this diversity— 
e.g., the incarceration of Japanese-American citizens during World War 
II— the appeal the pull of the United States has been its embrace and 
celebration of cultural and linguistic diversity. (You know, the Statue 
of Liberty, out there in New York Harbor, bees saying, "All y'all come 
now.") The success of the American democratic experiment is manifest 
in the many tongues and many cultures of the United States, in the 
hyphenated citizens, who have proudly retained their native heritage 
while simultaneously adopting U.S. culture. Most citizens will quickly 
and with pride tell you that they are Italian-American, German- 
American, Polish-American, etc.^ The reality, then, is that there is a 
living heritage of linguistic-cultural diversity in the United States. 
Kloss eloquently sums up the true linguistic history of the United 
States: 

One notion door to Americans has been that the American society 
has wrought miracles in nssimilating the numberless hordes of 
non-Knglish immigrants. . . . The popular image of the United 
States as a nation united by one language and one culture has 
always been illusory. . , . Althougli the American melting pot has 
indeed fused millions of second-and-third generation immigrant 
families into unilirtgual Hnglish-speaking Americans, unmelted or 
partially melted millions have also survived , . . land maintained! 

their ethnic identity in their ncvv and spacious land It is only 

fitting that it should be so. For the 'imcepts of diversity and polit- 
ical pluralism are the very ones which permitted the creation of 
the United States. (1977, vii-xiii) 



Back-slidin' 

Fnglish is the native language of twelve nations and an official or 
semiofficial language in thirty-three more nations. It is the fir ^t lan- 
guage of 345 million people and the second language of anoiher 400 
million (MacKaye 1988, 23). As anyone who has traveled abroad 
knows, Hnglish speakers can expect to be understood in most major 
cities of the world. Pishman et al. (1977) have called this the "ciMitury 
of English." 

At the same time that English has spread, however, the perception 
and image of the United States have deteriorated around the world. 
Because of its often reactionary policies in the Mideast and in Central 
and Latin America, its reluctance to withdraw its support from South 
Africa, its invasion of the tiny little island of Grenada, and similar 
abuses of its superpower status, the United States is viewed as exploit- 
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ative, imperialistic, and suppor*.ve of oppressive governments. Fur- 
ther, as the Third World has insisted on its share of the international 
economic pie— and I count Japan among this group— the U.S. econ- 
omy has suffered. The response of U.S. multinational corporations has 
been to tighten the reins here at home by closing plants, relocating 
industries to nonunionized states, and extracting wage concessions 
from workers. 

In the last decade, the highest proportion of births in the United 
States has been to people of color, and the vast majority of immigrants 
to the United States are brown, yellow, and black people from Third 
World countries. In 1985, 89 percent of the Ici^al immigrants, that is, 
653,639 persons, came from non-white areas of the world— Asia, Cen- 
tral America, South America, Mexico, Africa, the West Indies, the Pacif- 
ic Islands (MacKaye 1988, 60). Mowever, despite the continued influx 
of monolingual immigrants, which would appear to delay the learning 
of English, research shows that, for example, many Hispanics are not 
only bilingual, but go on to become English monolingual by the sec- 
ond generation and most by the third generation (Veltman 1988, 47). 
And surveys by linguists and researchers indicate that 96-98 percent 
of Americans speak English well or very well (Zentella 1988; Califa 
1989). 

In this historical moment, S. 1. Hayakawa introduced the English 
Language Amendment bill (ELA). The year was 1981, during Hayaka- 
wa's reign as senator. The bill called for an amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution to make English the official language of the United States. 
In 1983, Hayakawa and Dr. John Tan ton founded U.S. English, a lobby- 
ing group for the ELA. And in November 1988, Colorado, the same 
state that had printed its constitution in three languages a little over a 
hundred years ago, passed an amendment to its state constitution 
making English the official language of that state. 

In addition to his work w ith U.S. English, Tanton is founder of the 
Federation for American Immigration Reform (whose acronym, ironi- 
cally, is FAIR). This organization is devoted to curbing immigration 
into the United States, although there has been no outcry against 
European immigration, only that of people of color. Tanton, an oph- 
thalmologist re. iding in Petoskey, Michigan— if me and him coexisting 
in the same state ain living proof of democratic pluralism, I don't know 
what is!— wrote a memo to a group called "WITAN" (Old English for 
"wise men"), which surfaced in the fall of 1988 (Crawford 1989, 57). 
That memo makes racially offensive remarks about Hispanics: 

Will the present majority peaceably lumd over its poitical power to 
a group that is simply more fertile? is apartheid in Southern Cali- 
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fornia's vuture? As whites see their power ^inu control over their 
lives deoininj^, will they simply go quietly into the night? Or will 
there be an explosion? . . . Perhaps this is the first instance in which 
those with their pants up are going to get caught by those with 
their pants down. (Hacker 1989, 3A, 6A). 

In a Detroit bar a few years ago, a Chinese man, Vincent Chen, was 
beaten to death by two white men, one of whom had recently been laid 
off from his job in a Detroit automobile plant. Thinking Ch*Mi wa.s 
Japanese, he yelled out, "There's one of those (expletivel who's taking 
all our jobs." The two of them then beat Chen to death but were 
acquitted of murder charges. 



Be What You Is Instead of What You Ain, 
Cause If You Ain What You Is, 
Then You Isn't What You Ain 

It is clear that the United States is troubled and seeking quick-fix 
solutions to its staggering and complex problems. The movement to 
suppress linguistic-cultural diversity passes itself off as a unity move- 
ment and cloaks itself in red-white-blue apple pie. We are told that a 
common language is the tie that binds. But U.S. history belies that. 
Although the nation has been linguistically and culturally diverse 
from Jumpstreet, the common thread of unity has been our shared 
values around and belief in the democratic ideal, that all men— and 
women, at least since 1920!— are created equal, and that all people, 
regardless of race, color, creed, .sex, or national origin, have the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

To be sure, inequality still exists, for women, people of color, the 
white unworking class, and others. Yes, for a lot of folk, the American 
Dream turned into a nightmare. And yes, as African-American poet 
Haki Madhubuti says, the pot melted and we burned. But the recogni- 
tion of this lingering inequality is what the movements of the 1960s 
and 1970s made this nation face up to. Spearheaded by the black 
liberation movement, other groups, who, like African-Americans, had 
been "invisible," began to a.ssert their claim to equality— Native Amer- 
ican.s, women, Hispanics, Asian-Americans, the disabled, senior citi- 
zens, gay.s, and others wlio had not shared equally in the pursuit of the 
American Dream. U was that motion of history that produced teacher 
education programs in linguistic and cultural diversity, the "Students' 
Right to Their Own Language," the eradication of speech tests for 
teacher certification, and the King ("Black English") case. 
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In 1972, the "Students' Right to Their Own Language" became the 
policy of the Conference on College Composition and Communication 
(Butler 1974). It was conceived to promote language rights for all stu- 
dents, not just black or brown. Its objective was to establish the right 
of students to have their home language respected and accepted in the 
educational environment, even as the students acquired the language 
of wider communication, so-called standard English. It was a policy in 
recognition of the linguistic-cultural diversity inherent in the United 
States being what it is instead of what it ain. 

The 1979 King decision established that ^he Ann Arbor, Michigan 
School District had been guilty of not providing educational equity to 
the Black English-speaking children attending th . Martin Luther King, 
Jr., Elementary School (see, e.g., Smitherman 1981). Instead of taking 
the children's language into account in teaching them the school had 
simply classified them as learning disabled, placed t.iem in speech 
therapy, and segregated them off into special classes where they were 
going nowhere. Federal Judge Charles C. Joiner's opinion acknowl- 
edged that Black English was i. legitimate language, that lack of famil- 
iarity with Black English, as with "German," could produce a "lan- 
guage barrier," and that the school had to ' take it into account" in 
teaching students to "read in the standard English of the school, the 
commercial world, the arts, science, and professions" (Joiner 1981 
[1979], 338; see also Joiner 1978). 

As chief consultant and expert witness for the parents and their 
children in the King case, I was painfully reminded of my experience 
in a college speech therapy class many years before. Becausr of my 
Black English, I had failed the standard speech articulation test re- 
quired in those days in over forty states for teacher certification. This 
regressive policy was eradicated in the era of enlightened social strug- 
gle of the previous generation that embraced the linguistic-cultural 
diversity that is the essence of the American Experience. As the daugh- 
ter of a sharecropper, who at the time 1 completed seventh grade, 
became the first in my lineage to do so, and as a result of the activist 
struggles of my people, went on to a major university and earned a 
Ph.D., I here bear witness to the reality that out of social struggle, there 
has been progress. Yeah, we done come a long way, baby, but we still 
ain come far enough. 

Lessons of the Blood 

In 1984, in the keynote presentation at the Howard University Black 
Communications Conference in Washington, D.C., I called for the 
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adoption of a language policy for the African-American community. I 
proposed a tripartite policy, a "perfect, inseparable trinity": (1) acqui- 
sition of the language of wider (note, wider, not ivhiter!) communication, 
so-called standard Hnglish (however, "wider communication" more 
properly speaks to a language that goes beyond one's own commi 
ty); (2) reinforcement of the legitimacy and mainteni^.iwe of Black 1: 
lish and implementation of it as a language of coequal instruction; and 
(3) promotion of one or more Third VVorU languages (Smitherman 
1984). In 1986, as a featured speaker at '.he CCCC Ccmvention, I pre- 
sented my Black Language Policy I'^gain (Smitherman 1986). In the 
audience was a feminist scholar. Professor Elizabeth Auleta, who chal- 
lenged me not to limit something that sounded "good for white folk, 
too." (Of course, how could I have missed it; what is good for African- 
Americans is usually good for the nation!) 

In 1988, the Conference on College Composition and Communica- 
tion unanimously adopted the National Language Policy developed 
by its newly appointed Language Policy Committee. Established in 
1987, with myself as chair, this committee was charged with develop- 
ing an organizational response and strategies for the CCCC to counter 
and combat the English-only movement. The members of the Lan- 
guage Policy Committee are Elizabeth Auleta, Thomas Kochman, Eli- 
zabeth McPherson, Guadalupe Valdes, Jeffrey Youdelman, and Ana 
Celia Zentella. They took my more narrowly conceived Black Lan- 
guage Policy to the next evolutionary stage: a broadened, fully 
worked-out language policy for the entire nation (Language Policy 
Committee 1987). The Language Policy Committee's work thus reaf- 
firms the value of collective work and vision. 

The CCCC National Language Policy is reproduced in its entirety in 
the following extract. This policy should be implemented beginning in 
elementary school, or even preschool, and should continue through- 
out the educational system. The ultimate objective is to prepare all 
American youth for full participation in our multicultural nation and 
linguistically diverse world. 

BACKGROUND: 

There is a need for a National Language Policy, the purpose of 
which is to prepare everyone in the United States for full partici- 
pation in a multi-cultural nation. Such a policy recognizes and 
reflects the historical reality that, even though English has become 
the language of wider communication, we are a multi-lingual so- 
ciety. All people in a democratic society have the right to equal 
protection of the laws, to employment, to social services, and to 
participation in the democratic process. No one should be denied 
these or any other civil rights because of linguistic and cultural 
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differences. Lej»al protection, education, and social services must 
be provided in Knglish as well as other languages in order to 
enable everyone in the United States to taUe full advantage of 
these rights. This language policy affirms that civil rights should 
not be denied to people because of linguistic differences. It enables 
everyone to participate in the life of the nation by ensuring con- 
tinued respect both for English, the common language, and for the 
many other languages that have contributed to our rich cultural 
and linguistic heritage. 

Therefore, be it resolved that CCCC members promote the Na- 
tional Language Policy adopted at the Executive Committee meet- 
ing on March 16, 1988. This policy has three inseparable parts: 

1. to provide resources to enable native and non-native speakers 
to achieve oral and literate competence in English, the lan- 
guage of wider communication; 

2. to support programs that assert the legitimacy of native lan- 
guages and dialects and ensure that proficiency in the mother 
tongue will not be lost; and 

3. to foster the teaching of languages other than English so that 
native speakers of English can rediscover the language: of their 
heritage or learn a second language. 

Passed unanimously by both the Executive Committee and the 
membership at the CCCC Annua! Meeting in March, 1988, The 
National Language Policy is now the official policy of the CCCC. 

For fundamental change to take place that will put a stop once and 
for all to the "miseducation of the Negro"— an * you too— it is neces- 
sary 0 venture into the political mine fields. The following strategies 
have been (or should be) undertaken by educators: 

1. Work with elected public officials to propose legislation declaring 
and providing resources to promote a policy of multilingualism. 
This course of action has been undertaken by local English Plus 
coalitions with a victory in one state and a (hopefully) pending 
victory in another. In March 1989, New Mexico's legislature 
passed House Joint Memorial 16 in which it "reaffirms its advo- 
cacy of the teaching of other languages in the United States and 
its belief that the position of English is not threatened/' The 
resolution declares thA "proficiency ... in more than one lan- 
guage is to the economic and cultural benefit of our state and the 
nation, whether that proficiency derives from second language 
study by English speakers or from home language maintenance 
plus English acquisition by speakers of other languages" (State of 
New Mexico Thirty-Ninth Legislature 1989). The resolution was 
sent to the governor, the superintendent of instruction, members 
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of New Mexico's Stale Board of Education, and the regents of the 
University of New Mexico. In the state of Michigan in 1985, a law 
was passed allowing high school credit in a foreign language to 
students who had attained proficiency in that language outMiie of 
school (State of Michigan 83rd Legislature 1985). And recently, 
both houses of the Michigan legislature introduced a proposal in 
the form of a resolution to "maintain Michigan as a muUi- 
language state." (For details on House Resolution No. 376 and 
Senate Resolution Nn. 310, see State of Michigan 1987). The Mich- 
igan proposal, which is very similar to New Mexico's, is now in 
committee. 

As another important victory or language education advo- 
cates, the National Governors' Association Task Force on Inter- 
national Education recommended not only that foreign language 
study begin in the first grade and continue throughout school- 
ing, but that foreign languages be taught during the summer, 
after school, and on weekends. Further, the Task Force recom- 
mended that school districts provide inservice teacher training 
in foreign language and international study (Advocates for Lan- 
guage Learning 1989, 1). 

2. Organize campaigns for voters to voice their opposition to pend- 
ing English Lan}?uage Amendment legislation on the congres- 
sional level. In 1988. ciuring the congressional hearings on A, 
an extensive letter-wWting campaign was promoted among 
churchgoers, community organizations, and other "everyday 
people." CCCC's Language Policy Committee, the English Plus 
Information Cleuringhou.se (EPIC), Michigan's English Plus Coa- 
lition, the American Civil Liberties Union, Californians United, 
and numerous other groups were involved in this concerted ef- 
fort. At this stage, of course, we are unable to predict the outcome 
of the ELA. However, the impact of the letter-writing campaign 
is evident in reactions from congresspersons, such as Congress- 
man John Conyers, in a letter to the CCCC Language Policy 
Committee, indicating his view that "restrictive 'English-only' 
legislation has had such bad effects as discouraging performance 
in schools, making entire communities feel segregated, and dis- 
couraging American students from the need to learn foreign lan- 
guages" (Conyers, personal communication, 1988). 

3. Professional organizations must widely publicize their opposi- 
tion to English-only policies and their support of multilanguage 
policies and practices. While it is necessary to pass resolutions 
and work throughout *he profession, this action alone is insuffi- 
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cicnt. '''he public and policymnkers must be informed of organi- 
zational positions and efforts. For example, the lead^^rship of the 
Conference on College Composition and Communication has 
writi<^n several letters in this vein, both to state and national 
elected officials— and they virtually always respond (e.g., 
Schwartz, personal communication, 1988). Current CCCC efforts 
are in place to target the presidents of state boards of education 
throughout the country for letters and other forms of communi- 
cation about this critical issue. 

4. Promote progressive thinking about language issues through the 
media, both print and broadcast (e.g., letters to the editors, opin- 
ion editorials, appearance on radio and television news and talk 
shows). A recent example from the Language Policy Committee 
was Professor Zentella's February 1989 appearance on a televi- 
sion talk show discussing the narrowness and inadequacy of 
New York Mayor Koch's list of twenty "speech demons" (e.g., axe 
for ask) which has been proposed as the language program for 
New York City's students (Lewis 1989). 

The critical point in all of this is that the public, elected officials, and 
policymakers greatly benefit from and indeed welcome the expertise 
and experience of professionals. We cannot afford to be silent, for our 
efforts can and do bear fruit. English educators, language and compo- 
sition professionals, must continue to speak the truth to the people 
about what America is: a land of linguistic and cultural diversity. While 
this might not be what some folk iimut it to be, that's what it is. The 
United States has welded together diverse peoples and races, with 
their many tongues and cultures— including even the 35 million Afri- 
can descendants of an enslaved population, including even the mil- 
lions of descendants of Native American and Spanish intermixture- 
it has welded together a host of variegated peoples into one nation. 
This is the essence of America, and it stands as a singular achievement 
in the history of humankind. A multilanguage policy, such as the 
CCCC's National Language Policy, and the implementation of multi- 
lingual instructional programs throughout America's educi»tional sys- 
tem are a significant beginning in the move to halt mis-education 
because it speaks to what we is instead of what wo ain. 

Auf wiedersehen, Adios, Uhm outa here. 

Notes 

I. Because the census question did ni)t ask about language spoken in the 
church or community, but only inquired about language spoken in the home, 
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loc.lI domo^raphers j;ivo significdnlly highi^r yslimatos of Polish speakers. I-or 
a penotraling criliqiio of census methods that have undoubtedly produced 
sij;nificant endercounts of foreign Itinguage speakers, see Mart-Gonzale/ and 
Feingold 1990, 

2. I note in passing that Jesse Jackson's call for "I31ack" to be replaced by 
"African-AnuTican" is right on time and what many African-American intel- 
lectuals have long advoc-' .ed. It symbolizes our connection with Mother Africa 
while simultaneously affirming, as Langslon Hughes once put it, that "we tor^ 
sing America." Although "Black" was suitable and even necessary in its day, 
it remains an anomaly that is asymmetrical with the naming practices of 
America's other groups. 
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Harvey A. Daniels 
National-Louis University 

No profession is more profoundly affected by the official-English 
movement than teaching. For those of us who work in classrooms, and 
especially we who teach English, laws which change the legal status or 
public perception of the languages used by our students can dramat- 
ically affect our lives. In the educational parlance of the day, English- 
only makes teachers an "at-risk population/' This is why so many of 
the groups which joined to form the English Plus coalition are teacher 
associations and why organizations like the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the National Council of Teachers of English have taken 
such strong stands against language protectionism. 

But national political action is only one step in fighting linguistic 
intolerance: other important actions must happen between individual 
people in our schc ols and communities. Americans must help each 
other reconnect with our multilingual heritage— not just to return to 
the days when language differences were better tolerated, but to move 
on to an era when plural language abilities are treasured and nurtured 
as a resource to America. As several authors in this book have shown, 
the command of multiple languages enriches the intellect and broad- 
ens the cultural range of individuals, while it strengthens the country 
economically, politically, and socially. 

Before we recommend steps for individual teachers to take, we must 
recognize that even educators are not unanimous on this issue. We 
cannot and do not assume that all teachers are ready to follow the lead 
of the professional organizations fighting English-only. Though their 
numbers are relatively small, some teachers are members of U.S. En- 
glish and are actively working on the other side. For these teachers, 
just as for other citizens, the drive to officialize the common language 
apparently seems like either a cautionary message to contemporary 
immigrants or a patriotic, ceremonial gesture. Still other teachers are 
caught in the middle, undecided and inactive, feeling torn between the 
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enunciated pluralistic position of their profession and their own 
worries. 

We can only hope that this book, along with other materials and 
experiences, will help to unify the nation's nearly three million 
teachers. As educators, we are still heard with a great deal of attention 
and respect. Though our profession has been besmirched during re- 
cent school reform debates, Americans still give special attention to 
the views of teachers on issues of language and learning. And even 
more powerfully, citizens and parents in local communities listen in- 
tently to individual teachers they know and trust, teachers who have 
taught their own children, teachers who have proven by their service 
to the families of a community that they know what is good for kids. 

So what can a teacher do to nurture pluralistic language attitudes 
and practices in his or her own sphere? I'ollowing are some 
possibilities. 

Educate Yourself 

The English-only movement operates upon staggeringly inaccurate 
notions of how languages are learned and used. An important start 
toward critiquing the opposition's arguments—in your own mind and 
in conversation with others— is to study and internalize the more 
reliable, coherent m'xlels of language developed by linguists. Of 
course, most of us had a taste of these ideas during our professional 
training, but for a majority this part of our own education was proba- 
bly weak and sketchy. Even for teachers of the English language arts, 
our preparation mainly involved literature and pedagogy, and what 
we did learn about language itself was most often prescriptive gram- 
mar rather *han the kind of descriptive sociolinguistics relevant to the 
official-English controversy. 

How can you freshen and deepen your own knowledge of lan- 
guage? Obviously, personal reading is the quickest, simplest, and 
most individualized way to begin. The reading list at the end of this 
chapter recommends about twenty books that provide basic back- 
ground on current linguistic theories, the history of language contro- 
versies, treatments of immigration that bear on language panics, and 
works on bilingual education. A person who reads several of these 
books will be better prepared to analyze and counter the arguments of 
English-only advocates. 

While there is little treatment of language issues in the general 
teacher journals and magazines (even the NCTE's offerings for En- 
glish/language arts teachers cover language issues only rarely), there 
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are d number of more specialized scholarly publications that do ad- 
dress these questions: /.^JH^vfHrt^v in Society, the Intenuitionul journal of the 
Sociobi^y of Lanj^ua^^e, American Speech, TESOL Quarlcrhf, and Written Com- 
munication, The journals serving teacliers in liSL and bilingual educa- 
tion programs are another rich source of information. 

You might also consider taking a course or two in linguistics— 
perhaps as an elective in your own ongoing graduate study program. 
Any course in the history of F.nglish, psycholinguistics, child language 
development, sociolinguistics, dialectology, or applied linguistics 
would likely be both interesting and helpful. If time, distance, or cost 
prohibit your taking courses, you could visit your nearest college 
bookstore, purchase the textbooks for one of these classes, and con- 
duct a do-it-yourself linguistics course. A couple of the more popular 
texts for introductory linguistics courses are quite suitable for self- 
study: Fromkin and Rodman's Lan;^ua;fe: An Introduction (Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1986) and Finegan and Besnier's Lan^iua^ie: /fs Structure and 
the (Marcourt, 1989) are two good examples. If you plan to study any 
of these materials, you might recruit a small group of interested col- 
leagues and form a weekly discussion group to respond to the read- 
ings, share experiences, and support each other. If language differen- 
ces are an issue in your own school or district, perhaps you could 
request school time and resources for your studies and in return pre- 
sent a teachers' workshop that would educate others. 

Show Students Your Own Delight in Diversity 

Social change always works better when you begin at a level where 
you have control, vhere success depends pretty much on your own 
efforts. While some of the ideas further down this list require the 
cooperation of others, we can all begin with what happens when we 
close our classroom doors. 

The most fundamental and powerful message we can send to stu- 
dents, of course, is simply what we are as people, how we feel and act 
toward language differences. If we really are tolerant, open-minded, 
curious, even enthusiastic about linguistic and cultural variety, this 
attitude will transmit itself to students without much conscious effort 
on our part. At the same time, any confusion, ambivalence, or negativ- 
ity will also communicate itself— and perhaps that is why we need to 
be always working on our own education as well. 

If you have students from multiple linguistic backgrounds in your 
classroom, you have a wonderful and automatic opportunity to model 
a pluralistic outlook in the way you treat students and talk with them. 
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Beyond routine interaction; a diverse class offers numerous opportu- 
nities for the group to talk together about their different languages, to 
share stories and traditions, to learn bits of each other's tongues. 



Teach about Language and Language Differences 

The public school curriculum at all levels mandates huge chunks of 
time for studying language— usually meaning prescriptive rules of 
grammar; punctuation, and spelling. But you can use some of this time 
to teach about language descriptively, historically, socially, dynami- 
cally. Obviously, the most straightforward way to implement this rec- 
ommendation is to replace conventional grammar instruction with an 
age-appropriate version of linguistics. This would be a definite im- 
provement over the traditional curriculum, at least in terms of accu- 
racy and usefulness. For high school classes, an interesting and involv- 
ing unit on historical linguistics could be built around the excellent 
PBS series "The Story of English" and its accompanying book. If done 
wi :h lots of concrete applications and lively projects, this could be a 
successful experience for older students. But still, replacing traditional 
grammar study with contemporary linguistics will not necessarily be 
galvanizing to students. 

It's important to study language issues in the context in which they 
arise — amid social, political, geographical events. But this isn't as hard 
as it seems. Real linguistics can be taught at any grade level, integrated 
across the curriculum. For example, when elementary teachers intro- 
duce the geography of other states and nations, they can take time to 
introduce the dialects or languages of those areas, have students sam- 
ple and diset:?s these tongues and make comparisons with other lan- 
guages they know. When students begin reading a book about another 
region, country, or period— from Coyoie Dreams to Huckleberry Fiuu to A 
Tale of TziH) C/frVs— the teacher can focus students' attention on the 
language of the author, the time, and place, as part of the experience of 
the work. Teachers can invite parents who speak other languages to 
visit the classroom to tell about their home country, to read or tell a 
traditional story, and to discuss its meaning with the students— with 
or without help from a translator, as appropriate. When teachers ask 
students to do research on family or community history, language can 
play a central role in the resulting reports. Indeed, enterprising English 
or social studies teachers can help students do linguistic field work, 
collecting information about languages in the community, interview- 
ing a variety of speakers, conducting usage studies, or sampling lin- 
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guistic attitudes. Students could even run a questionnaire about 
neighborhood support for Hnglish-only versus English Plus! 



Support Second-Language Instruction in Youv School 

At the heart of EngHsh Plus is the belief that bilingualism is better than 
monolingualism, that people are more fully educated, enriched, and 
developed when they control multiple communicative systems and 
can participate in the different cultures those systems carry. This 
means that we must be just as passionate about native-born monolin- 
gual English-speakhig children acquiring another language as we are 
about Hispanic or Asian immigrants learning English. As a school 
teacher, you can express this concern through support of foreign lan- 
guage programs at all grade levels from elementary school upward, for 
mixing language groups of students in a variety of instructionally 
beneficial ways, and for conducting strong bilingual programs for chil- 
dren of limited-English proficiency. You can support these activities 
simply by speaking out as a concerned colleague and staff member but 
also, when the opportunity arises, through participation on curricu- 
lum committees, planning groups, accreditation reviews, and other 
formal mechanisms cf school policy development. 



Work to Reform Your School's Curriculum 
along Multi-ethnic, Multilingual Lines 

By the middle of the next century, those peoples whom we now call 
ethnic minorities will be the numerical majority of United States resi- 
dents. We are moving toward a culturally diverse, complex, and rich 
future which most school curricula do not yet reflert, c/r ev'en accept. 
You can provide a great service to the students, parents, and faculty of 
your own school community by helping people review the curriculum 
in light of the new multicultural realities of your own part of America. 
In practice, this may mean calling for (and volunteering to serve on) a 
new curriculum review council or task force, or assisting in the work of 
some ongoing body. 

Many of the issues that need to be considered will concern specific 
courses and materials, such as the treatment of different groups in 
social studies and history books, the range of literature used in English 
classes, the nature of assistance to limited-English-proficient students. 
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and the availability of second-language learning opportunities for mo- 
nolingual children. But also of concern may be deeper institutional 
issues, such as ability-grouping or "tracking" practices which segre- 
gate students by language and ethnicity; representation of ethnic and 
linguistic minorities on the faculty; and relationships between the 
school and different groups in the community. 



Join English Plus 

There is an organized national movement for linguistic pluralism and 
against protectionism. It is called English Plus, and anyone can join by 
writing the EPIC office in Washington, D. C. Originally founded in 1987 
as a coalition of 30 concerned groups, TPIC enunciates its purposes as 
follows: 

The core of the strength and vitality of the United States is the 
diversity of our people, and our constitutional commitment to 
equal protection under the law. Now, more than ever, our commit- 
ment to cultural and democratic pluralism is essential to enhance 
our competitiveness and position of international leadership. In 
an interdependent world, tht? diversity of our people provides a 
unique reservoir of understanding. 

The "English Plus" concept holds that the national interest 
can best be served when all members of our society have full 
access to effective opportunities to acquire strong English- 
language proficiency plus mastery of a second or multiple lan- 
guages. "English Plus" holds that there is a need for a vastly ox- 
pancied network of facilities and programs for comprehensive in- 
struction in English and other languages. "English Plus" rejects 
the ideology and divisive character of the so-called "English-only" 
movement. "English Plus" holds that national unity and our con- 
stitutional values require that language assistance be made avail- 
able in order to ensure equal access to essential services, educa- 
tion, the electoral process, and other rights and opportunilie^t 
guaranteed to all members of society. (EPIC Events, 19S8, March/ 
April, 2) 

If these statements reflect your views, join up. For a basic member- 
ship fee of $18.00, you will receive the informative EPIC Eventi^ newslet- 
ter. Any greater amount sprves as a tax-deductible donation to EPlCs 
work. Make your check payable to the National Eorum (EPICs fiscal 
agent) and send it to 200 I Street, Washington, D.C. 20002. Please des- 
ignate EI^IC on your check. 
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Become Active in Your Local and National 
Professional Societies 

Most teachers can choose to join a variety of professional groups, 
depending upon their classroom assignment and teaching specialty. 
Among these are The National Council of Teachers of English; The 
National Association for Bilingual Education, and many others. Mem- 
bership in any of these groups can help you stay abreast of contempo- 
rary instructional issues and research, and will often provide, through 
their journals or book offerings, information about language politics. 

These associations also need active members who can help them 
monitor and act upon language protection issues. So, you should pro- 
po' e presentations for local and national conventions that focus on 
English-only/English Plus. Enlist colleagues concerned with these 
matters to join you on the podium. Write and submit articles for both 
local and regional newsletters, as well as state and national journals. 
When there are chances to form committees, develop documents, or 
plan events, volunteer to take a leading role. 



Work for Proactive Legislation in 
Your Community or State 

Though U.S. English has garnered more publicity for its statewide 
English-only referenda, many municipalities have passed resolutions 
officially celebrating their multilingualism and multi-ethnicity. 
Among these have been Denver, Atlanta, Cleveland, Dallas, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, San Antonio, and Tucson, as well as many smaller 
communities. The proclamation of Osceola County, Florida, for exam- 
ple, offers an inspiring and easily-revised model for other localities: 

Osceola County, Florida 
August 4, 1986 

Whereas, it is the welcome responsibility of Osceola County t-j 
respect the efforts of all cultural, ethnic and linguistic segments of 
the population i. ' eir desire to enter the mainstream of American 
life; and 

Wliereas, the history of Osceola County has been beneficially and 
inextricably interlaced with that of its large and growing multicuU 
tural population, and 
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Whereas, the diverse ethnic and linguistic communities have en- 
riched the quality of life in Osceola County and have contributed 
directly to its prosperity; and 

Whereas, Osceola County is a financial and cultural center of the 
Southeast development, international commerce, banking, tour- 
ism and foreign investment through the diversity of its popula- 
tion; and 

Wh ereas, Osceola County is committed to the principles of diver- 
sity and pluralism and encourages its ethnic communities to hon- 
or the cultural and linguistic heritages of their respective lands of 
origin. 

Now Therefore Be It Resolved By the Osceola County Commis- 
sioners, that the County of Osceola is designated as multicultural 
multilingual, and that the respect for all languages and cultures is 
integral to its continued prosperity. (EPIC Events, 1988, September/ 
Octob-r, 8) 

If the time seems right for your town, country, or state, and you 
have the energy and ambition, you might form a group of colleagues 
and friends to begin the legv/ork necessary to pass such legislation. 

Fight the English-Only Movement 

Write your senators and congresspersons and let them know your 
views, as a teacher and citizen. Tell them to keep the ELA bottled up in 
committee, where it belongs— or to vote it down if it ever gets out. If 
your state is targeted in the next round of official-English referenda 
initiatives, help organize the opposition. Form your own local chapter 
of English Plus, gather colleagues and friends, and campaign. Often, 
teachers can be especially helpful by writing position papers or serv- 
ing as spokespeople. Arizona's 1988 initiative only passed by 51 per- 
cent. Now that its immigration restriction roots are starting to circu- 
late, U.S. English is vulnerable to an embarrassing defeat. You could 
help it happen in your state. 
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